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CHAPTER I. 

" Auntie, I have news for you. Captain Wardour has made 
me an offer, and I have accepted it/' 

Thus said Cecilia Lyston, as she seated herself on a low stool 
at her aunt^s feet, after their evening party had broken up. 

" I am sorry for it, darling,'^ replied Miss Lyston, senior. 

'^ Why, Auntie ! a handsome man, and a clever man, and a 
brave man, and a good man. What more would you have ? '' 

'^ To make happy a pretty child, and a wilful child, and a hasty 
child, and a loving child ; is that it ? '' 

'^ Well, as to the prettiness of the child you are the best judge. 
I am quite willing to accept the compliment from dear, partial 
lips like yours ; and for the rest, I believe it is all true. So now 
that I have owned my faults and graciously accepted my virtues, 
please tell me what is the just cause and impediment why Captain 
Hubert Wardour and Miss Cecilia Lyston should not be happy 
together.^' 

^^ Far be it from me to say that they will not be happy. I only 
think that they have tempted their fate too hastily.^' 

^^ Certainly we have not known each other very long. But, 
Auntie, think what a noble-hearted man he is ! I admire him 
more than any one I ever saw ; and he says that he never liked 
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anyone half as well as he liked me the very first evening we 
met/' 

Miss Lyston smiled. 

'^ Now you are not to smile like that,'' said Cecilia, pretending 
to be offended, " just as if you thought him a great fool and me 
a little one." 

" Which I do not. But, seriously, dearest Cecil, do you think 
you know Captain Wardour well enough to trust your happiness 
in his keeping ? " 

'^ Yes, indeed I do. I have met him very often, though we have 
not been long acquainted ; and I have always both liked and 
admired him." 

'^ How often have you met him ? " 

" Let me think. First at that large dinner party last month at 
the Grove. Then at the croquet party at Mrs. Wilcox's, when he 
and Miss Denman were so cross to each other ; then at two croquet 
parties at Lady Dugdale's, and after that at the grand pic-nic, 
and you know he dined here once before this evening." 

'^ One large dinner party, three croquet parties, a pic-nic, and 
two dinners at home, seven times in all. Oh, my little rash 
Cecilia ! " 

" Dear Auntie, you really have very old-world notions about 
these things. Confess. You would like that we should have 
known each other half our hves, and have had a dozen quarrels 
and reconciliations, and have knocked against each other's preju- 
dices and tried each other's tempers, and improved each other's 
characters, till we became like the dear old models of perfection 
of a hundred years ago ; and then, having spent the best part of 
life in being mutually disagreeable, marry, and try in our second 
childhood to learn the strange lesson of being mutually agree- 
able." 

'^ Gently, gently, my child. I daresay my notions are a little 
old-fashioned. The times have run on too fast for me, and have 
left me a long way behind. Still, I never had exactly the ideas 
that you would attribute to me ; and I do think there is just a 
tiny difference between marrying the friend of half your life, and 
the friend of a month's standing. Do not you think that a happy 
medium might be preferable to either ? " 
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" Perhaps ; I will not argue that point. I only want to keep 
to my own decision about Captain Wardour, and to have your 
full and complete approval of what I have done. I am so very 
happy, and I want you, dear Auntie, to be happy with me.'' 

'' And I wish to be happy and to approve. Only a little mis- 
giving wiU come, in spite of myself, that you have been too hasty. 
I could not bear to think that my darling had made a life-long 
mistake.'' 

Cecilia threw her arms around her aunt, and kissed her. 

" Dearest Auntie, you are too good to me. Do not fear for me. 
I know I shall be happy." 

" God grant it, and bless you, my darling I " 

They parted for the night : Cecilia, to dream sweet, fairy visions 
of hope, and to believe in them, as is the prerogative of the 
young ; Miss Lyston, to he awake, trying to recal anything and 
everything in her few meetings with Captain Wardour, which 
could augur well for the happiness of the niece whom she loved 
better than even she herself knew. 

Cecilia had been left an orphan when only two years old, and 
had lived with her aunt from that time. She was exactly what 
Miss Lyston had described her: wilful, impidsiye, affectionate, 
warm alike in heart and temper, peculiarly susceptible of kindness, 
equally impatient of control. With such a temperament, who can 
wonder that Miss Lyston should feel anxious about the result of 
this hastily formed engagement ? 

Her fears were partially lulled on the morrow by her interview 
with Captain Wardour. Critically as she scanned his every 
feature, every sparkle of his eye, every tone of his voice, she could 
discover nothing to alarm her in his expression of face or manner. 
His attachment for Cecilia was evidently sincere. Miss Lyston 
professed to scorn the notion of love at first sight, yet in her heart 
of hearts she was not a httle pleased to be told that Cecilia had 
made an impression upon Captain Wardour at their first meet- 
ing. 

Hubert Wardour and Cecilia Lyston were married amid the 
congratulations of the whole neighbourhood, not unmixed with 
envy on the part of some of the younger ladies. Shortly after 
their marriage they went to Dublin, where Captain Wardour's 
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that suggested itself was that she had probably gone to her aunt. 
Miss Lyston. He determined to go to Westland Row Station to 
make inquiries. They were both well-knc\^ n there. Yet he al- 
most feared to ask any questions, lest they might lead to some 
gossipping remarks upon the loved name. He, therefore, 
merely said that, having only just come off guard, he was anxious 
to hear whether Mrs. Wardour had arrived in good time for the 
boat train, and whether she had found othrr ladies among the 
passengers. He ascertained that a lady^ whom the porters 
thought was Mrs. Wardour (though her luggage was not directed) 
had arrived at the last moment, and had oidered her luggage to 
be labelled for London. The man who spoke said he was sure 
the lady was Mrs. Wardour, though she had her veil down ; she 
seemed to be fretting. 

Captain Wardour thanked the man for his civility, making the 
remark that it was anxiety which had caused her hurried journey, 
and come away. 

No doubt then she was gone to her aunt. 
Fortunately, Captain Wardour^s Colonel was also his intimate 
friend. Hubert told him that he was most anxious about his wife 
in her sudden journey to London, and begged for his aid to 
secure him a f ortnight^s leave of absence, by which time he hoped 
she would be able to return. 

This was quickly arranged. Hubert went direct to Miss 
Lyston's house in Kensington, whither she had removed after 
Cecilia^s marriage. Alas I no Cecilia was there. 

To the horror of both Miss Lyston and Hubert Wardour they 
read in the papers, which came within an hour or two of his 
arrival, that in the gale of the previous morning, a lady dressed 
in black, a passenger by the mail, had missed her footing at the 
landing place at Holyhead, and had fallen into the water. Every 
eflfort had been made to rescue her, but in vain. The body had 
not yet been recovered. Nor could she be identified by her 
luggage, as the only unclaimed luggage was also undirected. 

Hubert went down to Holyhead immediately to see the luggage : 
a black box, such as ladies generally use, and a black bag ; both 
so like those belonging to all ladies that he could neither say 
whether they wore or w^re not those he sought. The linen within 
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was marked C. W. Hubert's agony of mind was intense. Every 
inquiry for his wife was fruitless, and the very slender evidence 
that he could glean respecting this unfortunate lady tended to 
point to identity between her and Cecilia. When he thought of 
their last parting, of his own hasty words, he felt as though he 
must go mad. How he got back to London, how he told poor 
Miss Lyston, he never knew. 

Within a few days after this sad announcement, appeared, in all 
the leading papers: — 

^'On the 10th inst., accidentally drowned at Holyhead, Cecilia, 
the dearly-loved wife of Captain Hubert War dour, 2l8t Lancers, 
aged 19.'' 

When Captain Wardour returned to his regiment, every one was 
shocked at his appearance. Some said he had had a fever, some 
said he had been out of his mind. He had aged twenty years. 

When he reached the home of his happiest hours, he went 
straight to the room where he and Cecilia had parted. Her 
work-box, with her favourite strip of embroidery hangiug half in, 
half out, was still there ; under it, in the very place where he had 
put it, was his note written on that fatal morning, unfolded, 
untouched. Then she had not seen it, had never known that he 
was sorry for his hasty words ! Would she have forgiven him if 
she had known f The thought that she would seemed to bring 
some slight alleviation to the stings of memory. 

Captain Wardour effected an exchange into a regiment on 
foreign service as soon as he could. On the anniversary of his 
wod'ling day he sailed for India, 

Years passed on. Hubert Wardour rose to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and to the command of his regiment. He was 
beloved by his brother-officers, popular among his men, and 
esteemed by all who became acquainted with him. He neither 
sought nor shunned society ; did not affect any mystery or reserve, 
yd; never seemed to care to form intimacies with any. When the 
order came for the regiment to return home, he was the only 
person to whom ifc seemed a matter of indifference; or, if he 
betrayed any feeling when all around were elated on the subject, 
it was rather one of gloom than of satisfaction. 

He never married again. 



CHAPTER II. 

« 

Eighteen years had made great changes in the neighbourhood 
in which Colonel Wardour^s early life had been spent. To this 
familiar spot he hoped to retire at some not very distant day. He 
had a longing to spend the evening of his life amid the scenes of 
his happy boyhood, feeling that the memories they would recall 
might soothe the sorrows of his later life. 

When he had left home, Quintbridge was still a small country 
town, and his father^s house, only a mile distant, was quite in the 
country. But now Quintbridge had increased considerably in 
size, and the convenience of the railway, which had brought it 
within an easy distance of London, made it a favourite place of 
residence. Thus villas, terraces, and crescents, were springing 
up, and Colonel Wardour's old house was almost in the town. His 
family had left their house. Fir Grove, some years ago, and their 
pretty home had fallen into strange hands. 

The rector of their day had been dead now about two years. 
He had been one of the old high -and- dry school. The present 
rector was a man stiU in the prime of life, full of energy, and 
Anglican to the back-bone. A man of discretion withal, who 
made his way quietly, shocked no one's prejudices, was respected 
even by those who differed from him in opinion, and had continued 
to alter nearly all the former rector's arrangements without even 
seeming to cast a slur upon the old gentleman's memory. Truly 
he had the wisdom of the serpent ; neither let any hint that the 
harmlessness of the dove was wanting. 

The doctor of former days had also yielded to fate, and had 
been succeeded in his house and practice by his son. 

Even the town crier was changed, and the mischievous boys who 
used to be always pelting stones about the streets and lanes were 
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walking about in helmets and blue coats, guardians of the 
peace. 

Death had been busy on all sides, and his last inroad had been 
made upon the master of Rose Hill, a nice property about five 
miles from Quintbridge. Mr. Amherst, of Rose Hill, was one 
of the few people still left who recollected the Wardour family 
as residents in the neighbourhood, and he had now just been laid 
in his grave. 

He had been a widower for many years ; and since the death of 
his wife, his niece had kept his house. She had a competence of 
her own, and, except a legacy to her as a token of affection, he left 
all his property to his son. 

Cousin Jane, as young Lionel Amherst always called her, was con- 
siderably older than himself, older indeed than his mother would 
have been had she lived. She had come to Rose Hill when Lionel 
was quite a little child, and had rescued him from the thrall of a 
conscientious but stem disciplinarian nurse. Though Cousin Jane 
had even then passed the first bloom of youth, her kind words, 
cheerful looks, and gentle manners won the boy^s heart. Prom 
that time they had been firm friends in spite of sundry eccen- 
tricities on her part, which proved sometimes amusing, but oftener 
annoying to her young relative. 

It was about a week after the funeral. Miss Amherst and 
Lionel were arranging plans for the day as soon as breakfast had 
received its due meed of attention. 

" I have quite decided in my own mind what it will be best for 
me to do,'* said Miss Amherst. ^' It is very kind and good of 
you, Lionel, to wish that I should stay here ; but it is better that 
I should seek a little home of my own.'* 

" Do whatever you think will make you the happiest, dear coz,** 
replied the young man. '^That is the first object.** 

" There is nothing very happy in it at all,** she answered with 
a sigh. '^ It will, of course, be very dull to be all alone ; but it 
would be still worse to be a drag upon you.** 

'^ I do not see why you should be a drag upon me.** 

*' I can easily tell you. To begin with, some day you will fall 
in love.** 

^^I do not know that. I must see some young lady very 
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different from any whom fate has yet thrown in my way, which 
is not likely. Girls are all as much alike in these days as a flock 
of sheep." 

*' Never mind. Yon will fall in love. Then, if yon ask me to 
go away and settle elsewhere, yon wiU fancy yon are unkind and 
ungrateful, and all sorts of absurd things. Yet the young bride 
naturally will not want to have Cousin Jane always in the house ; 
and maybe Cousin Jane herself would not feel quite comfortable 
either." 

^^ But even so, it will be years before all this comes to pass." 

''And by that time I shall be too old to have heart for a 
ishange.^' 

'' Well, cousin, do as you like. Only, recollect the house is 
here, and yours as much as ever. Recollect, too, that there is not 
even a comer of the bride^s veil to be seen floating in the 
distance." 

'' She may not be very far off, though, at present, invisible. 
But now, Lionel, it is a settled point that I look for a house ; and 
you must tell me, what is of the utmost importance, how high a 
room shall I want for my Claude ? I know nothing of heights 
and measurements." 

Miss Amherst was something of a dilettante. She loved 
pictures better than anything on earth, except Lionel ; and among 
pictures, the dearest to her heart was a certain Claude, which her 
father had bought for her in Rome in the days of her girlhood, at 
a fabulous price. The grand pleasure of life to her was to clean 
and varnish her pictures. She had coaxed every artist she had 
ever met into giving her a recipe for varnish, and she had con- 
cocted and tried all. The latest and choicest recipe had been tried 
with all respect and care upon this cherished Claude, the darling 
of her heart. 

'' I think you must have a room not less than thirteen feet in 
height," said Lionel. '' But where do you think of going ? " 

''Not far off. I mean to come and see you very often. So I 
shall look about at Quintbridge. Yon know those pretty new 
houses just out of the town ; one of them might do very well for 
me. I may as well go there to-day. What are you going to 
do?" 
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'' I must be off to London. I have a letter from Taylor, who 
says he wants particularly to see me" 

" Just the thing. We can go together as far as Quintbridge, 
and I wiU be at the station there ready to come back with you 
in the afternoon/* 

*' Will yon not drive over ? " 

*' No. I like to be independent ; and shall enjoy walking about 
house-hunting.*' 

At the appointed hour Miss Amherst appeared equipped for her 
expedition. Not an inch had she yielded to the tyrant Fashion 
for the last twenty years. Her bonnet would have made at least 
five of those of the present day ; the amount of trimming on her 
silk dress needed to be multiplied by three to make her look like 
other people. She carried a small bag, and a large black umbrella. 

At Quintbridge she left the train, and Lionel. We also will 
leave him to pursue his way to London, beguiling the time by 
alternately reading a newspaper, and meditating on his future 
with mingled feelings. Sorrow for the loss of his father was 
closely interwoven with a pleasurable excitement in the con- 
sciousness of his own position. 

He is off then to see his solicitor, and transact business. Miss 
Amherst's doings were more amusing, and we will follow her. 

She made her way to an upholsterer and house-agent, received 
from him sundry mystical pieces of paper, which were to be her 
credentials, declined his offer of going with her himself, or 
sending a clerk to show her the way, and began her search. 

5, Grantchester Terrace came first on her list, and she turned 
down a narrow street, pointed out to her by the house-agent as 
the shortest way. In this street she espied an old curiosity shop 
which she had never before noticed. Temptation, too strong to be 
resisted ; she turned in. An hour barely sufficed to look over the 
old china, coins, bronzes, brasses, curiosities of every description, 
in the lower part of the shop. The owner, delighted to find a 
sympathetic listener, dilated on their merits, gave her all sorts of 
curious information, and told her many strange, wild stories. 
Then he asked her to come upstairs and look at his pictures. 

'^This,*' said he, pointing to one over the chimney piece, '^is a 
veritable Tintoretto.*' 
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'' Indeed I " replied Miss Amherst, rather incredulously. 

'^ Quite true. I bought it in Paris.^' 

'' And this,^' said Miss Amherst, turning to a small picture of 
the Madonna. " What is your opinion of this ? ^' 

'^ A Perugino, without a doubt.^^ 

'^ Nay,*^ said Miss Amherst, rather warmly, '' surely not. This 
has none of the dignity and grace which characterize Perugino^s 
representations of the Madonna. It may be a copy, but it lacks 
the master^s skill.'^ 

"Pardon, madame/' replied the man, with a bow. "A 
Perugino, undoubtedly .'' 

" After Perugino, possibly,^^ returned the lady. 

The master of the shop was not convinced ; but too polite to 
argue farther, he contented himself with a pitying shrug, and 
turning away from his collection of the old masters, or supposed 
old masters (as the case might be), he showed his more modem 
pictures. In fact, he turned over all his stores, and both he and 
Miss Amherst were thoroughly happy in the inspection. Yet 
throughout the whole time they were carrying on a running fire 
of dispute ; now as to the artist who painted some picture, now 
about the best mode of cleaning, of varnishing, of preserving 
pictures, and numberless other topics. At length he took her to 
the landing on the staircase to show her a Claude, for which he 
had not room among his collection of the old masters. 

" That by Claude ? " exclaimed Miss Amherst involuntarily. 
" A great mistake I assure you.'' 

'^ Pardon, madame,'' the old man again replied, with a bow that 
would have done honor to a coui-tier, " It is indeed a genuine 
Claude.'' 

" But I have the original," insisted Miss Amherst. " I know 
these very trees, the temples, the water, the colouring, the very 
lights and shades. An excellent copy, I allow ; but I have the 
original myself. Indeed, you must mark this ^ aft&ir Claude.' " 

" Pardon, madame ; excuse me. It cannot be. I bought this 
picture from the Duke di Masetti. Madame is mistaken." 

The lady's indignation was rising fast. Fortunately, at this 
moment she caught sight of a water-colour sketch, scarcely more 
than a bare outline, but evidently by a master's hand. 
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*' Whose is tLat ? ^' she asked. 

" Nay, madame, I know not. But it is a gem of its kind.'' 

'^ How much do you ask for it ? '* 

'^ There is no name. Madame can have it for two guineas.'' 

At this moment the church clock chimed, and then struck two. 
Miss Amherst was aghast. She had left the house agent's before 
twelve. She bought the sketch, and made many apologies to the 
man for having taken up so much of his time. But he assured 
her that the honour of a conversation with her, and the pleasure 
of showing all his treasures to so ardent an amateur, were more 
than compensation for his trouble. He hoped madame would 
come again. She said she certainly should. She insisted on 
carrying away her sketch, though the man offered to send it 
anywhere she wished. Then she bade him ''Good morning"; 
but could not resist turning back once more to say, '' Now, pray 
mark that picture, ' after Claude.' " 

To which he only replied with his low bow and ^^ Pardon^ 
madame/^ 

" What a stupid old man I " she exclaimed to herself. '' But 
I shall go there again and see that he does it." 

'' What an obstinate old lady ! " said he to himself. '' She 
will think she knows better than L Bah I But I hope she will 
come again, even if she should never buy anything." 

Miss Amherst now resumed her road to Grandchester Terrace ; 
but the house proved too large, and the front door opened directly 
on the pavement. A house at Dagmar Terrace was as much too 
small, and the rooms were very dark. Ellesmere Grove sounded 
more promising. She would go there, and see No. 3. The day 
was very warm, and her inspection of the shop had made her 
tired and dusty. She knew very little of this part of the town, 
and although the entire place was but small, she contrived to 
lose her way more than once. At last, heated and weary, she 
found Ellesmere Grove, and No. 3. She was on the point of 
knocking when the door was opened by a young girl just coming 
out. 

" Good morning," said Miss Amherst. " Mr. Jones, the house 
agent, tells me that this house is to be let, and I have called to 
see it." 
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I am very sorry you have had the trouble," replied the young 
lady. '^ It is a mistake, for we have no intention of leaving it. 
But, I remember, BUesmere Villa is to be let. Perhaps that is 
the house Mr. Jones meant.'' 

"Is it far off?'' 

It needed no second glance to tell Berta Lonsdale's womanly 
instinct that the heated, dusty, oddly-dressed individual before 
her was a lady. 

*' Will you not come in and rest yourself first ? " she said. 
'* You seem very tired." 

'' No, thank you," replied Miss Amherst, '^ I must be at the 
station by half -past three, and I am particularly anxious to see 
this house." 

*' Shall I come with you and show you the way ?" 

'^ I should indeed be very much obliged to you," replied Miss 
Amherst, cordially accepting the offer. 

Berta insisted on carrying the picture, and they walked towards 
Ellesmere Villa, which was at no great distance. When they 
reached it, the house was locked up, and no one there. 

" I know the woman who has the keys," said Berta. '^ If you 
will wait here, I will go to her." 

'* Stay, then ; we will go back first to that grocer's shop we 
passed, and buy some biscuits, for I am quite faint." 

'^ Will you not come back to our house and have some lunch ?" 
asked Berta. 

''No, my dear, thank you. Lionel insisted on my bringing 
some wine and water, and with some biscuits I shall do very 
weU." 

To the grocer's they went. Miss Amherst bought some bis- 
cuits, then asked for a pound more in a separate paper. 

To Berta's astonishment, the old lady, after taking the parcel, 
retreated behind two women who were making purchases, and 
began to try and pack the bag of biscuits into a capacious pocket 
which she wore under her gown. The string of the bag slipped, 
the paper broke, out fell the biscuits, here, there, everywhere. 
The women civilly turned round to help, Berta recovered what 
biscuits she could ; whilst the old lady, in no way disconcerted, 
resumed the packing of her pocket, and gave the young man in 
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the shop a lecture on tying up parcels, to the undisguised amuse- 
ment of some little urchins who had come in in the meantime. 

'^ I seem to have found an oddity/' said Berta to herself. '' I 
wonder who she is.*' 

They went back to EUesmere Villa. Then Berta went in quest 
of the keys. The woman in charge of them was not at home, but 
her mother gave them to. Berta on her promising to bring them 
back. There was a small garden in front of EUesmere Villa, 
separated from the road by a low brick wall about two feet in 
height, surrounded by iron railings. A laurel hedge within pro- 
tected the little garden from the dust of the road, and the windows 
from the curiosity of passers-by. When Berta came within sight 
of the villa she saw her friend seated on the low wall, beneath the 
shade of the umbrella. On the ground beside her were a bag, a 
bottle, some pieces of loose paper flapping from under a stone, 
and her biscuits, half in their paper-bag, half on the dusty road, 
while the lady herself was engaged in making notes from a little 
book, and her umbrella was nodding first on this side and then on 
that, as she tried with the same hand to keep it and the paper 
from being carried off by the breeze. 

*' I hope you have not thought me long,'' says Berta, with a 
smile. 

^'No, my dear; how could I ? You have been very quick. I 
was busy making notes of several things that man at the shop 
told me. Fancy his trying to make me believe that his Claude 
is my Claude I Absurd ! " 

*' Is she mad ? " thought Berta. But her only answer was to 
suggest that she should collect the articles on the ground and that 
they should go into the house. It was built in the usual villa style, 
looked fresh and cheerful, and stood in a large garden separated 
from the gardens of a sinular villa by a high hoUy hedge. 

^' My dear," said Miss Amherst, as they entered the drawing 
room, " do you think this room is thirteen feet high ? Lionel says 
the room must be thirteen feet high because of my Claude." 

Berta could hardly suppress a smile. She knew nothing of 
artists or pictures, and wondered much who the giant Claude 
might be. Art had been woefully neglected in her education. She 
contrived to keep her countenance, as she replied, " I am not a 
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good judge of the height of rooms, yet I think this must be twice 
the height of most tall men. But is he really twelve feet 
high?'' 

'' Who ? Lionel ? No, my dear ; what could make you fancy so ? 
It is for my Claude that we want the height/' 

Berta was not much the wiser for this information ; so only said 
" I think this room must be about that height/' 

By this time Miss Amherst was mentally deep in arrange- 
ments and did not hear. 

" Yes,'' half aloud, " the little Rosa can go there, and Turner 
there, and Claude — " then she said quite aloud, *^ I will tell Lionel 
about it." 

With these words she left the room, and went over the rest of 
the house, followed by Berta, more mystified than ever. 

Suddenly she recollected the appointment with Lionel. ^'I 
hope I shall not be late for the train ! " she exclaimed. 

" Will you have a fly ? " suggested timid Berta. 

" No, thank you, my dear, I never travel upon four wheels 
when two feet are available; and surely there will be time to 
walk." 

^' You must then allow me to show you the shortest way, and 
to help you by carrying this picture," said Berta. 

The good-natured offer was accepted. But not without some 
demur, lest the young lady should be tired, and lest returning the 
keys should make them late. Berta extracted a half promise that 
Miss Amherst would wait for her in the front garden whilst she 
took back the keys ; or, at all events, not go out of sight of the 
house. She then set off as quickly as she could, and not without 
some misgivings. She had reason. After returning the keys 
she came back to the comer by BUesmere Villa just in time to see 
Miss Amherst's bonnet disappear down a street in exactly the 
opposite direction to the station. She gave chase, and Miss 
Amherst confessed that she hoped there would have been just 
time to go to the curiosity shop again, and that she fancied this 
was the way. 

They contrived to reach the platform about two minutes before 
the train was due. Miss Amherst thanked her companion 
heartily. ^^ I like the house, my dear, and I think I shall take 
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it. I hope so, that we may become better acquainted. But 
whether we become neighbours or not, I shall not easily forget 
your kindness. Will you tell me your name and address, that I 
may know how to find my first friend in Quintbridge.^^ 

^^ My name is Berta Lonsdale. Mamma and I live at No. 3, 
Ellesmere Grove, the house at which you called by mistake/^ the 
young lady replied. ^^ I am very glad that I was able to be of use 
to you.*^ 

'^ I must write that down, and I will give you my card ''; and 
the old lady opened her bag to look for her card-case. What a 
mass of confusion ! Orders from the house agent, mixed up with 
scraps of paper on which the man at the curiosity shop had jotted 
down prices and memoranda, a veil, a fan, a scent-bottle, two 
purses, a measuring tape, pieces of broken biscuit, and, though 
last, not least, the flask of wine and water only half emptied, and 
the cork screwed so carelessly that the Hquid was still slowly and 
steadily oozing out, and everything in the bag was wet. Tablets 
and cardcase were found at the bottom of the bag in the same 
uncomfortable state as everything else. Berta did her best, 
screwed the top securely on the flask, discarded the biscuits, and 
restored the bag to something like order.. 

Up came the train. 

The old lady took a card from her cardcase. ^^This is my 
address, my dear, ' Miss Amherst, Rose Hill ! ^ Good bye, thank 
you very much for all your kindness. I hope we shall meet again. 
There is Lionel. Come and speak to him.^^ 

A gentleman had jumped out of the carriage, and Miss 
Amherst advanced towards him. Berta would have retreated, 
but the picture was stiU in her keeping. 

^^ Lionel,'^ the old lady began, " this young lady has taken such 
care of me. This, my dear (turning to Berta), is my cousin 
Lionel.^^ 

^rhe young man bowed, said a few words of cordial thanks, and 
relieved Berta of the picture. 

Her mission of kindness thus ended, Berta bowed a farewell, 
and was soon lost among the people leaving the train. 

'' Such a charming girl, Lionel ! She has been with me nearly 
all day.'^ 

c 
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'^ Did you know her before ; how did you meet with her ? ^' 

" Never saw her in my life till to-day. After I left that shop, 
I went to her house by mistake, and she came and helped me, and 
showed me the road. Such a nice, lady-like girl ! and she lives 
close by the villa. But how ill you look, Lionel ! ^' 

" I have a very bad headache, that is all. You will forgive me 
for being a silent companion tiU we leave the train.^* 

It was not a headache only that made Lionel Amherst look ill ; 
though, true enough, he had one. In the evening he told his 
cousin all that had happened . 

'' Taylor had bad news for me. Cousin Jane. My poor father 
has mortgaged nearly the whole of the property.'* 

'' What will you do, Lionel ? '' 

'^ That is exactly what I do not yet know. Taylor advises me 
to let the place, and take to some profession. But what am I fit 
for?** he asked with some bitterness. "I can row, I can drive, 
I can ride, I can play cricket and billiards ; but I do not think 
it would be very pleasant to turn waterman or billiard marker.** 

Cousin Jane*s face brightened, 

" The very thing ! How fortunate that I insisted on looking 
at that house ! We can live quietly there together, and you will 
be close at hand to look after your property.** 

^^Live a burden on you, Cousin Jane! No, no. I shall be 
very grateful to have your cheerful fireside and warm welcome to 
come to now and again. But I must fight my way in the world, 
as better men have done before me. The only question is, how ? 
and that it requires thought to answer.** 

He then turned the conversation; asked about the houses she 
had seen ; and how she had spent her day. Miss Amherst told 
him as clearly as it was iu her to tell anything, blamed herself 
severely for having spent two guineas on a selfish pleasure : and 
dwelt largely on the fascinations and kindness of her newly found 
friend. 

'^ Only think, Lionel ! She fancied you were twelve feet 
high?** 

^^ How came she to have such an exaggerated opinion of me ? *' 

But Miss Amherst could give no lucid account of what she 
herself had said to give such an impression. 
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" Berta Lonsdale. A very pretty name, Lionel, ia it not F 
and I thonght her very pretty, did not yon ? " 

" Really, Cooain Jane, I hardly looked at her. I thought she 
seemed a lady-like girl; and I am very much obliged to her lor 
taking care of yon. Berta I No, I do not particularly like the 
name." 

Here the talk ended; and Miss Amherst, tired with her 
exertions, retired soon afterwards. 

Lionel sat up half the night, unconscious how time was passing, 
whilst he meditated on what mode of earning a livelihood would 
be possible. 

He was old at twenty -five to begin a profession. Indeed, when 
he began to reflect, he was puzzled to know for what his education 
had fitted him. He had passed creditably through Eton and 
Oxford, and had a fair knowledge of classics and mathematics. 
He had travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, and knew some- 
thing of modem languages. 

Here his list of acquirements ended. 

The clock struck three. Daylight began to peep in through 
the chinks of the shutters. He went to bed, reiterating that it 
was a hard case for a young fellow who had brains and education 
not to be able to find any way of poshing himself on in the world. 






CHAPTER III. 

Berta left the station, wondering and amused. She felt as if 
she had been a changeling for the last two hours. She would not 
now wait for the messages she had in the town, but hurried home. 
Her mother was already at the window watching for her. 

In went Berta with sparkling eyes. ^^A real adventure, 
mother ! A lady, a giant (who will, of course, turn out very 
wicked), a ^knight, and everything delightfully romantic, except 
the modern villa and the railway train.'^ 

'^ What do you mean, dear; and where have you been ? ** asked 
Mrs. Lonsdale, a little nervously. 

Not that she was in the least a nervous invalid. Far from it. 
Her health and nerves were both good. But she had had a great 
sorrow, and her lonely Ufe had been marked by bitter days ; thus 
her heart was always more ready to presage evil than good for her 
child ; and she had a special dread of hearing of any unusual event 
connected with Berta. 

She repeated her question. '^ Where have you been? and 
what doing ? ^^ 

'^ Lionizing a dear old lady, a lingerer from Noah^s ark, about 
the fashionable town of Quintbridge, seeking a castle for her 
wizard giant, and finally making acquaintance with a dandy of 
the present day. Here, dear mother, is the proof. Allow me to 
present you with the visiting card of the youngest Miss Noah.^' 

Mrs. Lonsdale took the card, and read : '^ Miss Amherst, Rose 
Hill.'^ 

'^ Amherst ! " she exclaimed. " Surely I ought to know that 
name.** 

'^Now, mother, please do not find out that you know these 
people, and spoil my adventure. You must not brood over that 
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card, and dispel my romance. Come into the garden, and I will 
tell you all about it.^^ 

Berta chattered merrily on, giving a lively account of Miss 
Amherst's peculiarities. Mrs. Lonsdale's thoughts wandered now 
and then, even while listening. The name of Amherst seemed 
not unfamihar, yet in vain did she try to recall when or where 
she had known it. She was still musing over it when they 
were summoned indoors by visitors, the doctor's wife and eldest 
daughter. The former, a tall, dashing woman, with one of those 
sharp noses which always suggest an inquisitive disposition 
and a shrewish temper; the daughter a bouncing, handsome 
girl. 

They were no favourites with Berta, who had often been 
subjected to their questionings and cross-questionings. She 
instinctively stood on the defensive whenever she met them. 
The usual inquiries and remarks on the weather occupied about 
ten minutes. But Mrs. and Miss Cotton were on gossip bent, 
and time was too precious to be lost. 

'^ I hope your friend is not very tired after her walk this warm 
day," began Mrs. Cotton. 

Mrs. Lonsdale looked surprised. She did not for the moment 
recollect Berta^s companion. 

" We have had no friends calling upon us to-day,'' she said. 

Mrs. Cotton turned to Berta with a smile. 

^' The friend who was walking with you, she seemed to be quite 
an old lady ; the heat must have been trying for her." 

^^ I do not think she minded it," replied Berta. 

^' Will she make a long stay in Quintbridge ? " 

'^ That is quite uncertain. She may return to remain for a 
long time." 

" Then is she gone already ? " asked the young lady. ^^ Mamma 
and I were hoping to have the pleasure of calling upon her." 

'^ She left this afternoon," said Berta. 

'^ Oh, indeed ! " said Mrs. Cotton. Then turning to Mrs. 
Lonsdale, ^^ How sorry you must be to have lost her so soon ! " 

^^ Hardly that ; for, to say the truth, I have not the pleasure of 
her acquaintance." 

Mrs. Cotton gave a perceptible start of surprise. Her curiosity 
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was redoubled now tliat some mystery seemed to attach to tliis 
lady. She went on — 

''Then it is to you, Miss Lonsdale, that we must come for 
information. May I ask who your friend is ? She reminded me 
strangely of a lady I used to meet some years ago/^ 

" Indeed I where did you see us ? '^ asks Berta, diplomatically. 

" I saw you walking up the town when you were talking too 
busily to see me, ha ! ha ! The old lady^s dress first attracted my 
attention. Frank saw you at the station; and,^' lowering her 
voice, '' he saw, too, the gentleman who bade you so polite an 
adieu. Quite the beau,'^ he says. '' I hope I am not telling tales 
out of school.^' 

'' Not in the least,'^ replied Berta. 

'' No,^' put in Mrs. Lonsdale. '' Berta always tells her own 
tales ; so you need not fear.^^ 

''But who was the gentleman. Miss Lonsdale,^^ asked Miss 
Cotton, " does he live in Quintbridge ? Do tell me. I have seen 
him often, and am longing to hear all about him.^' In a whisper, 
" Poor Frank I he was a little bit jealous ! He said you cut him 
entirely.'' 

" It was quite unintentionally,'' said Berta, ignoring the first 
part of the young lady's speech. " I did not see Mr. Cotton on 
the platform." 

"Very excusable, my dear Miss Lonsdale," interposed Mrs. 
Cotton. " When Frank complained ' I bowed twice to Miss Lons- 
dale and she would not bow to me ! ' Very natural, Frank, said I, 
that Miss Lonsdale should be engrossed with her friends. Depend 
on it she never saw you, for to you I am sure she would never be 
rude. Now was not I right ? " 

" Indeed, I never would willingly be rude to anyone," exclaimed 
Berta. 

" But now, do tell us all about your friends. Have they been 
here before, and when do you expect them again ? " 

" I am very sorry that I cannot answer either question ; for in- 
deed I do not know." 

" But who are they ? Miss Lonsdale, you are teasing us, to ex- 
cite our curiosity. Now do tell us the gentleman's name." 

^' I am as ignorant of his surname as yourself," said Berta. " But 
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did not you say that you thought you knew the lady ? I am sure 
she would have been very glad to meet with an old friend. Why 
would you not come and speak to her ? '' 

'^ She looked to me like Miss Amherst, of Rose Hill ; but I was 
not sure, and I nevef knew her very well ; they have always all 
been very proud and are seldom to be seen here, so I thought I 
would not disturb you. Besides, I remember your mamma said a 
long time ago that you did not know the Amhersts. Still, Prank 
declared that the young man looked like young Amherst. You 
are right to keep your counsel, my dear. Girls will have their little 
secrets, Mrs. Lonsdale,^^ said she, rising to go away. ^^ One must 
not press young people too hard.'' 

'^ It may be so,'' replied Mrs. Lonsdale coldly ; ^^ but as Berta 
is always perfectly open with me, I have had no experience in this 
way." 

Well, my dear," said Mrs. Cotton, shaking hands with Berta, 

you have kept your secret very well. As I said before, I hope 
I have not been letting the cat out of the bag. Tell us when we 
may congratulate you. Good bye." 

^^ I shall tell Frank you did not mean to cut him," whispered 
Miss Cotton. ^^ But it is very cross of you not to tell us the 
name of the gentleman. Prank is dying to know whether it was 
young Amherst. He says he felt ready to shoot him." 

^^ Then," said Berta, ^^ if I find out his name and residence, I 
will certainly not tell them. Good morning." 

The gate reached. Miss Cotton flew back, looked in at the 
window and said — 

^^ I will not forget to give your message to Prank, It will 
make him quite happy." 

Before Berta could speak she was gone. 

*^ How annoying and impertinent those people are ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Lonsdale. 

" Never mind them, dear mother." 

^^ They will go away and tell all sorts of stories about you. I 
cannot bear that people should say ill-natured things of you, 
darling." 

^^ You are too sensitive, mothsr mine. What does it signify ? 
I have done nothing to be ashamed of. The only thing which 
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provokes me is that Miss Cotton persists in hinting at some 
mysterious understanding between her brother and myself." 

Mrs. and Miss Cotton were puzzled. The ^^ model young lady" 
(as they always called her) to be detected in slyness ! She who 
repudiated slang, who dressed so quietly, who never flirted, or 
did anything ^^ fast," to have secret meetings with people un- 
known to her mother ; who could have thought it ? 
' '' Still waters run deep," said Mrs. Cotton, sententiously 

Without intending to be unkind^ or wishing to do harm, they 
went round to different neighbours, talking here, wondering there, 
asking questions elsewhere, till before night the report was 
spread that pretty, quiet Miss Lonsdale had been walking about 
all day with a young man whose very name she did not know, 
and that they had only separated at the station where he went to 
meet his mother. 

^^ Berta Lonsdale did not see you to-day, Frank," said Kate 
Cotton when they reached home. ^^ She said she was very sorry. 
She would not have cut you on any account.^^ 

^^ Of course not. She is a lady." 

'' But I could not find out who the people were with whom she 
was talking. She would not tell.'^ 

'' She was right. She knew you would go gossipping their 
names all over the town." 

^^ What a bear you are, Frank ! " 

^^ Better be a bear than a parrot," replied Prank, sulkily. 

Upon which amiable retort, Kate left the room, indignant with 
Frank, Berta, and the world in general. 

Miss Amherst took Ellesmere Villa, and began preparations for 
moving into it. She called upon Berta to tell her of her decision, 
and was introduced to Mrs. Lonsdale. The young widow, whose 
life had been thus prematurely saddened, excited a strong interest 
in her heart. 

^^ An old, worn out creature like me,'^ she afterwards said to 
Lionel, ^^ might reasonably expect sorrow; it is the penalty of 
long life. But that young mother, still in her prime, her hair as 
glossy, and her face as fair as her daughter's, looking as if she 
had all the capacity for enjoying life, it does seem hard to see her 
so tried. Her look of quiet sadness made me quite unhappy." 
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So it really did ; and for days poor Miss Amherst was haunted 
by the remembrance of it, nor would she be content till Lionel 
promised to come with her the next day to Quintbridge, and to 
call with her on the Lonsdales. He thought Mrs. Lonsdale very 
pretty, very lady-like, and very interesting in appearance ; but, 
naturally enough, he found greater attractions in her daughter. 
To him Berta's grace and brightness were bewitching. Cousin 
Janets acuteness detected the impression. " His fancy is caught. 
Let him look to his heart now, for all his determination not to 
fall in love,'' said she to herself. 

Everything was in order at the house. Even the long-looked- 
for Claude had at last arrived to satisfy Berta's curiosity, and to 
dispel her fantastic notions about the pet giant. Miss Amherst 
was to arrive at five o'clock, and Berta, who had promised to be 
there to receive her, went into the garden to gather a bouquet 
for the drawing-room to give it a look of home. There would be 
just time, she thought. The garden was a large one for the size 
of the house, and joined what would have been a paddock, had 
the trees been fewer, and the grass more plentiful ; or an orchard, 
had the trees been fruit trees ; as it was, it was little better than 
a wilderness, its only merit that of being shady. A little pool, 
with some water lilies and gold and silver fish, lay between the 
garden and a large piece of rock-work at one corner of this 
wilderness. The rock- work was covered with ferns and lichens ; 
and above it, hung clusters of roses from a steep, wild fence. A 
small stream flowed through the pool, and was crossed by a 
rustic bridge close by the rock-work. Berta went down to the 
rock-work for some fern leaves, and the roses above caught her 
eye. She would get some. She clambered on the rock-work, 
but was still too short- to reach the lovely buds. She tried to find 
a footing on the fence; there was hold but for one foot, which 
she placed on the little ledge, and then steadied herself by 
holding a strong sapling growing in the fence. She began cutting 
with great glee; rose after rose fell on the rock- work below. 
Suddenly the sappling gave way, and before Berta had time for 
one spring to save herself, she fell on the rock-work, among the 
roses. A consciousness that she was falling, a flash before her 
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eyes, and she knew nothing more. Her head had struck against 
a sharp stone, and she lay stunned and bleeding. 

Still stunned, and the blood flowing from the cut on her head, 
Lionel found her, when, on seeing no Berta in. the house, and 
hearing from the servant that she had gone out into the garden, 
he went to look for her and to tell her of Miss Amherst's arrival. 
He raised her, bathed her forehead with water from the pool, and 
wetting his handkerchief with the same clear, cold water, tried 
to staunch the blood from the wound. After a little time she 
revived, looked round her as if wondering where she was, then 
finding herself supported by his arm, a deep flush overspread her 
pale face. She tried to raise' herself. 

^^ I was gathering roses and fell. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Amherst, for helping me. I think I am more frightened than 
hurt ; indeed, I feel quite well now.'' She stood up by a strong 
effort, but would have fallen again had she not caught hold of the 
rockwork to steady herself." 

^^ I am afraid you are more hurt than you think," said Lionel. 
'' Let me carry you to the house. See, your head is still bleed- 

'^ I shall be better soon. Is Miss Amherst come ? She will be 
frightened if she sees me. Would you please go and tell her 
I have fallen and cut myself a little ? and I will rest here for a 
few minutes, and come on almost directly." 

But Lionel would not leave her. Almost before he had time to 
say so, she had fainted. Miss Amherst was seen coming down 
the lawn. He went to meet her, and she hurried back to get 
restoratives, while he carried the unconscious girl indoors and laid 
her on the sofa. Miss Amherst bandaged her head, and did all 
she could for her ; Lionel assisting to the best of his power, though 
Cousin Jane said, very clumsily : she should be glad to get rid of 
such an awkward assistant. And he had better go and bring 
Mrs. Lonsdale. Was it that she fancied she could descry the 
comer of the bride's veil in the distance ? Certain it is that no 
one but Cousin Jane had ever called Lionel clumsy, nor had she 
ever done so before. 

He was just leaving the house when a fly, bringing Miss 
Amherst's maid and some last little leavings at Rose Hill, drove 
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Tip. At BerWs earnest request Miss Amherst consented that she 
should go home in it. Lionel lifted her in, for she had hurt her 
ankle as well as her head, and though she made strenuous efforts 
to be independent, they were all in vain. Miss Amherst got in 
with her, and Lionel hurried on in advance to forewarn Mrs. 
Lonsdalg, bidding the driver keep a little in his rear. 

The doctor was sent for. He pronounced her ankle to be 
sprained, but not badly. The cut on the head was an ugly one, 
and she must be kept perfectly quiet for some days. 

This report Lionel carried home in the evening, after calling to 
make enquiries. 

This same report the doctor also took home to his wife, who 
had heard that Berta had been taken home from Ellesmero Villa 
more dead than alive, from a dreadful cut she had had. 

"I said no good would come of her picking up strange 
acquaintances. But, my dear, how did it all happen ? '^ 

^^ Indeed, my love, I cannot tell you. I did not wish to excite 
Miss Lonsdale by making her talk. Her mother told me that she 
had had a bad fall, and I saw she was very much hurt. My busi- 
ness was to cure, not to ask her questions.*' 

^'Eeally, Robert, I cannot understand you men. You are 
always so stupid about news. I don't believe you take any in- 
terest in knowing how people meet with accidents.'' 

The doctor made no answer. He never argued with his wife. 
Besides, the little he had heard had rather vexed him ; and as Mrs. 
Lonsdale had been too nervous and anxious to tell him exactly 
what had happened, he hoped that the story of Berta having been 
brought home insensible by the young gentleman at Ellesmere 
Villa was not true. The doctor looked with a favourable eye on 
Prank's preference for Miss Lonsdale, and was a little jealous for 
his son. 



CHAPTER IV. 

After much thought and many almost sleepless nights, Lionel 
Amherst determined to try his fortune at the bar. True, it was 
late to begin ; but, on the whole, he did not so much regret the 
lost time. The greater the diiEculties, the greater the triumph. 
No sooner did he come to this decision, than the whole current of 
his life seemed to be changed. He longed for the moment when 
he should begin to gauge his intellect with those of his fellow men, 
excitement so fascinating to a bold, buoyant spirit. Whilst failure 
and disappointment are still unknown, and hope is strong, there 
is unalloyed pleasure in straining every nerve, and putting forth 
every energy in the grand race of life. 

Lionels ambition was not to be a lawyer merely. He aspired 
to be a legislator. He aspired to make himself a man of note, 
whose judgment should be respected ; whose opinions should have 
weight over his fellow men. He was parting with the life of the 
past ; that easy, pleasant life, which had been spent in the cultiva- 
tion of all that could make him a man of taste, of refinement, of 
enlarged views. Henceforth he must be a man of work ; and as 
such, he could not be content without some high aim before him. 
New views of life infused new vigour. Work should be work in 
earnest. He determined that his should not cease with the 
-psLjment of the mortgages on his property; it should be the 
unceasing efEort to attain something worth attaining. 

Cousin Janets pretty plan of his living with her, and going up 
and down to London every day was put aside gently, but firmly. 
It might answer very well if he were younger, he said; but 
beginning so late, he must work harder and live where his books 
were ; with them for companions, morning, noon, and night. He 
promised to come and stay with her from Saturday evening till 
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Monday morning, at least till she should feel more settled in her 
new home. 

Rose Hill was advertised to be let; lodgings in London were 
taken. In ten days after Miss Amherst^s arrival at Bllesmere 
Villa, Lionel was walking round his property to see that all was in 
order for a tenant. Then he bade good-bye to the old house, until 
he should return in a position to do it credit ; said his adieux to 
his labourers and dependants, who gathered together to give him 
their good wishes amid tears which went to his heart ; and then 
shut the gate on his early life for ever. 

He was to stay with Miss Amherst for a fortnight, until various 
arrangements connected with Rose Hill were completed. He sent 
his luggage on by a cart, preferring himself to walk and protract 
the precious minutes of leisure and solitude. There was some 
soreness in his heart in the thought of being obliged to let Rose 
Hill, something humbling to his pride in his position. But the 
soreness did not prevent a tender thought of the father, whose 
grave he passed as he traversed the quiet little churchyard : while 
amid these shadows of the past and present, the future seemed to 
stand beckoning him to bright visions of all that is most alluring 
to hope and ambition. In these, we fear Berta had no part, 
notwithstanding the little adventure of the rock-work, and the 
premonitory warnings of Miss Amherst's sagacity. 

Berta herself kept very quiet and proved a good patient. Each 
day the doctor brought home a favorable report of her. On the 
fourth evening after her fall, he said he had just taken her to the 
drawing-room, and had given her leave to admit any friends she 
Kked. 

" Then I vote we go and call there to-morrow, mother,'' said 
Prank. 

But Mrs. Cotton demurred. ^^ The Lonsdales had been so close,'' 
she said, '^ about the Amherst affair, that she did not wish to 
make too much of them. She had called very lately, and did not 
feel inclined to go again so soon. But if the young people liked 
to call and see their friend, she had no objection to their pleasing 
themselves." 

Kate had quite forgiven Berta's reticence, which had really 
amused her more than it had vexed her. Besides, she knew very 
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well that Frank was longing to caU; and, being fond of her 
brother in spite of their occasional sparrings, she came to his 
aid. 

'^ I do not think it signifies who called last, or whether we were 
there very lately, in a case of illness ; do you, papa ? I should 
like to go. The character of interesting invalid is not at all 
suited to Berta Lonsdale, and shfe must fiind it awfully dull and 
tiresome. I think it would only be kind to go and amusa her for 
half-an-hour.'' 

" But perhaps Miss Lonsdale does not find it dull, and does not 
intend to admit visitors yet,'^ suggested Mrs. Cotton. 

'^ That would be a sell for us,'' muttered Prank to himself. 

^^ No fear, mamma,'' replied Kate. " Can you believe that there 
exists in the world a girl so devoid of vanity as not to enjoy a 
little extra attention f rpm her neighbours, and not to like to excite 
an interest ? Why, the only compensation she has for her sprain 
is the fun of being made into a heroine for the time being. But 
to prevent such a dismal misfortune as having our walk for 
nothing, we will take some grapes with us. It is not in Berta 
Lonsdale to be ungracious, even in Kttle things. Papa, would not 
grapes be very good for her? " 

Yes, my dear, sly Kate," said the doctor with a smile. 
There now, Frank ! Papa has ordered grapes: Mrs. Lonsdale 
has no greenhouse, and grapes are worth nothing unless eaten 
fresh. An opportunity for you to pay a pretty attention." 

Off went Miss Kate for a basket. Dr. Cotton's grapes were 
famous in Quintbridge, and when Frank and his sister had laid 
the clusters, in all the freshness of their bloom, among the vine 
leaves in the basket, nothing could look more enticing. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Lonsdale and Berta had been spending a very 
cheerful morning ; for, except the impossibility of using her ankle, 
Berta felt perfectly well, and not in the least like an invalid. 
They had just finished their early dinner, when Mr. Arden, the 
rector, called. 

Gossip was, of course, rife in Quintbridge ; when is it not in 
small towns ? The rector, a single man, a man of some property, 
personable, and still far even from elderly, was an unfailing object 
of interest. What matter that one lady had heard another lady 
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tell a third, that her sister^s husband^s cousin had been told that, 
Mr. Arden had been heard to say, he thought it better for the 
clergy not to marry ! The report only gave fresh zest to the watch 
upon his comings and goings. Mrs. Lonsdale had very early been 
fixed upon as the enchantress who should make him a traitor to 
his theory. 

'' Just the sort of woman that clergymen always do fall in love 
with, my dear,^' said Miss Guppy to her neighbour, at one of the 
tea-meetings of the coterie. 

Thus the rector's visits at EUesmere grove, number three, were 
subjects of deep interest. 

Unfortunately, on the present occasion, no one saw him come or 
go. All the visiting community of Quintbridge were busy with 
beef, mutton, chicken, and potatoes when the rector knocked at 
the door. Even the inmates of numbers two and four were in 
their back parlours. 

After inquiries for Berta, and congratulations on her rapid 
recovery were over, Mr. Arden said to Mrs. Lonsdale, ^' Should 
you and Miss Lonsdale object to undertake to read to the old 
women in the almshouses ? '' 

'^ Not at all. We should like it. Indeed, I have often wondered, 
Mr. Arden, why you have not made us useful before.*' 

(So had Miss Guppy and the coterie, and innumerable reasons 
had been suggested, some not of the most charitable.) 

^^ I will tell you why. First, because I did not wish to make 
unnecessary changes among those who were giving their help; 
and, secondly, because till now there has been no work to do which 
I thought at all suited to you.'' 

'^ But there have been districts wanting visitors." 

^^ Not districts fit for Miss Lonsdale to help you in," he replied. 
'' I do not like young ladies to visit in districts at all, as a rule, and 
certainly not in the poorer and more miserable parts of a town. 
These have been the only districts vacant. When mother and 
daughter are thrown on each other for companionship, it seems to 
me that even in their works of charity they should be one." 

'' But," said Berta, " surely, Mr. Arden, you would not shut out 
young ladies from good works just because they are young. It 
has always seemed to me beautiEul to see a young girl giving up 
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herself and all the best of her life to pious works. I do not think 
I could do it ; but, oh ! I do so admire any one who can/^ 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. ^^ So do I admire it/^ he said. 
'^ Nothing can be more noble than to give up our lives to pious 
works. Happily, visiting districts is not the only good work 
young ladies can engage in, and too often it happens that zeal in 
attending schools, hospitals, services, and in visiting among the 
poor, is only another name for love of excitement.'^ 

^^ Do you think so ? '* exclaimed Mrs. Lonsdale. 

Poor Mrs. Lonsdale ! She had often longed to have something 
definite to do out of doors ; something that should make it her 
duty to stay out of the house. She felt self-convicted. 

^^ I am sure of it when I see young girls allowing their own 
minds to run to waste while they are teaching the poor ; when I 
see a father or mother left companionless, while daughters are 
rushing off to visit districts, or are gadding to night schools. To 
my mind. Miss Lonsdale, such sights are more painful than 
beautiful. When young ladies who ought to be at home, making 
the evening pass cheerily to their parents and brothers, are 
running hither and thither to schools and all kinds of evening 
religious gatherings, I am obliged to think that there is more 
love of excitement than piety in their hearts." 

" Then would you shut us out from everything good ? *' asked 
Berta, dolefully. ^^ Must we lead useless lives, and the world be 
neither better nor worse for our living or dying ? " 

^' Oertaiuly, I do not intend that. Am not I now asking you 
and Mrs. Lonsdale to do a good work ? '^ 

^^ And perhaps we, or I, at least, shall only undertake it from 
love of excitement ; how can you tell ? '' 

He was amused at her endeavour to turn his arguments against 
himself. 

'' I am not afraid,*' he replied. '^ To say truth. Miss Lonsdale, 
if you only undertake this from love of excitement, you will soon 
give it up. There is not much excitement to be found in reading 
to these poor old women.'' 

^' We shall be very glad to undertake it," said Mrs. Lonsdale, 
'' and I am sure we shall like it, and find it very interesting. 
Thank you for asking us." 
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'^Mrs. Lonsdale spoke quietly; but witli an earnestness that 
made Berta look quickly at her. An unusual colour had risen to 
her cheeky and Berta thought she had never seen her look so 
eager. 

Mr. Arden noticed it too, and felt a little thrill of pleasure. He 
was only human, and Mrs. Lonsdale was still young and pretty. 
There was something very pleasant in thinking that she felt a 
little personal pleasure in acceding to his request. 

We often flatter ourselves that we know human nature well. 
Vain delusion ! Greater judges than either Berta or Mr. Arden 
would probably have judged as they did, wrongly. Berta thought 
her mother was delighted to have found a new interest in life, and 
loved her all the better for entering so warmly into the plan. 
Mr. Arden held much the same opinion, adding, with perhaps not 
unnatural vanity, an interpretation a little favorable to himself. 
What was the real cause of Mrs. Lonsdale^s emotion ? A feeling 
of satisfaction that she had at last found some mode of voluntary 
self-sacrifice, by which to atone for many wasted hours in her 
early life. She had yearnings and self-reproaches of which Berta 
knew nothing. Hope that she might be able to put aside the 
memory of the sorrows of her Kfe and might earn a right to be 
happy, had made her eye kindle, and had inspired her for the 
moment with a new life. She ^as still young ; did it not seem 
hard that early indiscretions should cloud her existence for ever? 

Conversation now turned upon other subjects ; among them the 
garden, a hobby with Mrs. Lonsdale. When Mr. Arden left, she 
walked round her front garden with him to show their carnations. 

'^ Do you know this? " she said, gathering rather an uncommon 
one. 

He did not, took it, and went away. On his way home, he had 
a severe struggle with himself. His theories and his feelings were 
utterly at variance; which must give way? He put the flower in 
water with gentle hands, and went out to his work ; at night, he 
would try and think calmly over what he must do. He did not 
know that the day was not far distant when that flower would be 
a more painful memorial to him than if it had been a memorial of 
the dead. 

Mr. Arden had left about half-an-hour, when Frank and Kate 
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Cotton were announced. Kate^s parting speech at her last visit 
came to Berta's mind^ and made her blush when she shook hands 
with Frank. 

" She is not indifferent/* thought he. 

In a Httle while, E^te contrived to draw Mrs. Lonsdale away to 
the greenhouse which opened into the drawing-room, under pre- 
text of deep interest in the management of a greenhouse. 

Thus Frank had the field open. 

" I have brought you a few grapes," he began, twitching the 
basket rather nervously. ^' My father said they would do you good. 
I hope you will eat them.*' 

'^ How very kind ! ** said Berta, " I am so much obliged to you. 
I shall enjoy them very much, and so will mamma.** 

" Oh no ; it is not at all kind. Kate thought, that is, Kate and 
I — ^but never mind. I have been so unhappy because I thought 
you were angry with me, and because of your accident.** 

^^ But why should I be angry with you? You did not make me 
fall. It was my own fault entirely. I did not even know you 



were near.** 
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No, not then, I mean that I thought you were angry with 
me when you cut me at the station that day.** 

" But I told your sister, when she asked me about it, that I did 
not see you. You must have known that I would not intentionally 
have been rude.** 

^^ I have always known that you are too good and kind to wish 
to hurt a fellow*s feelings,** said he. ^^But I have been very 
miserable.** 

^' I am sure I am very sorry,** replied Berta, half disposed to 
laugh. ^^I did not know that you cared so much about the 
omissions of your acquaintances.** 

^^ Are you really sorry ? Do you really care ! ** he asked eagerly. 
" Then I do not at all mind having been unhappy. I would be 
unhappy all day, if it would make you think kindly of me.** 

^^ I did not know you were so romantic, Mr. Cotton. I am sure 
I should feel very cross with any one who made me unhappy, even 
for half-a-day.** 

^^ He must be a brute that would do so ! ** exclaimed Frank. 

To this Berta paid no heed. 
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Has your sister decided whether she will go to the flower- 
show, Mr. Cotton? '^ 

" I do not think she has. I shall not go. Flower-shows are 
awfully dull when there is no one there you want to see. If you 
were going '^ he paused. 

" The flowers will be beautiful, and the music is always good. 
I hope Miss Cotton will go ; she always enjoys good music so 
much." 

" Why will you talk of Kate ? " said he, a little impatiently. " I 
want to talk of you, not of Kate. You are dearer to me than a 
hundred Kates. If you knew how much I am always thinking of 
you, how unhappy I am when I think you are angry with me, how 
I sit for hours unable to do anything but dream of you, you 
would '' 

" Think what a pity to waste so much good time," put in Berta, 
quickly. 

To her relief, her mother and Kate returned from the green- 
house as she spoke. 

Kate sat down by Berta and talked to her for a few minutes ; 
then rose to leave. 

At parting, Prank, after saying " good-bye," whispered softly, 
'^ dearest Berta," and pressed her hand. Vexed and indignant, 
she snatched it away, colouring over neck and brow. 

How he admired her maidenly modesty ! How charming she 
looked in her pretty confusion ! And she did not say ^^ No ! " or 
^' Don^t ! " or any of those sharp little words that Kate always 
said when she was vexed ; might not he believe then that she liked 
him? 

^' Indeed, I am sure she likes me, Kate," said he. " But why 
did you come back so soon ? It was very stupid of you not to 
stay away a little longer." 

^VI could not. But if she likes you, she will easily find an 
opportunity of talking with you alone again.'^ 

'^No, she will not," said he, savagely. " She never does. She 
is not that sort of girl. She is not like you common, every-day 
girls, Kate." 

^' Thank you for the compliment, Mr Cotton," said Kate, 
making a mock courtsey. ^^I forgive you for forgetting that 
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your paragon walked about all day with people of whom she knew 
nothing, and not so very long ago either. But I like her very 
much all the same^ and forgive you both. Men in love are nob 
responsible beings^ and are always cantankerous^ even to their best 
friends.'^ 

Mr. and Miss Cotton were not yet out of sight, and Berta's 
indignation was still at fever heat, when Miss Amherst was 
ushered in. She had seen the brother and sister leave the house 
as she was coming up the road. Noticing Berta's heightened 
colour, she put two and two together, as she said, and was 
annoyed. Not that she was a match-maker, or that she had, even 
in thought, destined Berta for Lionel; yet she was vexed at the 
possibility of her liking any one else. 

Thus the old lady was a Kttle cynical and tart. She only stayed 
for a quarter of an hour, though she had quite meant to pass an 
hour there, if not more ; and, though she had brought a book on 
painters and pictures for Berta^s express benefit, she said not a 
word about it until just as she was going away. 

" Good-bye, my dear. K you really wish to know something 
about pictures, read this, and tell me how you like it. I will 
come again another day when you have had less excitement, some 
day when you have not been holding a lev^e. I am glad to see 
you look so blooming. Good-bye/' 

And off the old lady trotted. 

Thus ended Berta's first day of convalescence. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fortunately for Berta, Prank Cotton was obliged to go away 
for a fortnight, on business for his father, on the morning after 
the visit recorded in the last chapter. Kate called several times ; 
was good-natured and inquisitive as usual, but said nothing to 
make Berta uncomfortable. She merely threw out the usual 
inuendoes of an understanding between Berta and Frank. Berta 
knew of old that it was useless to take notice of these, and 
contented herself with ignoring their meaning. It was a relief 
to find that Frank had not told his sister of what he had said at 
their last visit. He was now gone for a fortnight, and she drove 
the unpleasing subject of his half-made proposal from her 
thoughts. 

For the next few days, reading Miss Amherst's book was her 
chief occupation. She had a keen enjoyment of everything new, 
and was especially glad to learn something about pictures. She 
had always felt uncomfortably ignorant about them. 

On her first day of liberty, she went to call on Miss Amherst. 
Mrs. Lonsdale was going to see the old women at the almshouses ; 
the walk was too long for Berta, thus she was free to enjoy a 
talk with Miss Amherst. 

'' I can stay a long while, mother, and yet be at home again 
as soon as you.'' 

" Never mind me, darling. Very likely Miss Amherst will ask 
you to stay with her for the evening. Do so, if you like. If 
you do not come home early, I will send for you at ten o'clock." 

Miss Amherst was very cordial. 

'^ Delighted to see you, my dear child j most fortunate 1 Lionel 
will be here presently. He is coming to stay with me for a 
fortnight. Now, you must dine with us to-day. Take ofE your 
hat and make yourself at home." 

Thus, when Lionel come in from Rose Hill, he found Miss 
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Amherst seated at the table with a large book of prints before 
her ; a graceful figure kneeling beside her^ and an upturned face, 
bright and intelligent, looking eagerly at her, as she talked of the 
subjects of the engravings. 

Berta had not seen Lionel since the day of her accident. She 
felt shy, and, according to her wont, blushed deeply. 

" What a child it is for blushing ! '^ said Miss Amherst to 
herself. Perhaps, after all, it was only shyness made her so rosy 
the other day after that young man's visit.'* 

Still more rosy did Berta grow when Mr. Amherst inquired if 
she had recovered from her accident, and expressed his satis- 
faction that she had got over it so quickly. So that by the time 
she began to thank him for his assistance, she was crimson as a 
rose. 

She said her thanks so simply, so prettily, he could almost 
have wished she might have another fall that he might help her, 
and receive her thanks again. 

The dinner was cheerful. Lionel chanced to mention some 
town abroad which he had seen. Now Berta had a romantic 
longing to visit the Continent, and when she found that he had 
really seen what were to her only visions in dreamland, she asked 
question after question, her eyes sparkling with animation and 
interest. She was a charming listener, throwing herself entirely 
into the subject. He caught some of her enthusiasm, grew 
warmer and warmer, and gave her, one after another, clear, rapid 
sketches of this scene and that, of an adventure here, a legend 
there, a wild story of romance elsewhere. 

'^ How you must long to go back ! *' she exclaimed. 

" I do fully intend to go abroad again. But, at present, I have 
not time for pleasure seeking.'' 

'^ No, indeed," said Miss Amherst, '^ he means to become Lord 
Chancellor, Miss Lonsdale." 

^'I wish you success, Mr. Amherst," said Berta. ^'How 
pleasant it must be to have some great object to work for ! It is 
one of the unfair advantages which men have over women ; do 
not you think so. Miss Amherst ? " 

'' I am not sure that I do. They have to work much harder 
than us." 
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'^ Yes, but they can work their own way in the world. Think 
how noble, to owe nothing to others, but to do all by your own 
intellect and industry I A self-made man should be the proudest 
man on earth/' 

Had Berta been the veriest coquette alive she could not have 
said anything more certain to win Lionel's admiration. But it 
was in all innocence that she gave utterance to one of her 
favourite theories. 

'^ Do you really think so ? '' he asked. 

'^ Yes I do. I was fascinated with the life of George Stephen- 
son. It was quite a daily excitement to live with him in his 
memoir, and follow him as he mounted the ladder ; each step of 
it so hardly won. Do not you feel the same. Miss Amherst, when 
you read the life of an artist ? '' 

'^ To read the life of an artist is often but a melancholy pleasure,'' 
Miss Amherst replied ; and I fancy that to hear even a successful 
artist tell the history of his life, would make one sad. So much 
disappointment, so many roughs and buffets before he can make 
his way ; and even then, his path beset with jealousies and heart- 
burnings. I do not like to think much about it. But, apropos 
of artists and pictures, I want to go to the curiosity shop 
to-morrow. Do you think you will be able to walk so far ? " 

'^I am sure I shall; and I shall very much like to go. 

'^ I volunteer my company also," said Lionel, ^^ as escort. 

When Miss Lonsdale's servant came, Lionel insisted on accom- 
panying Berta home. On the way he asked, "Do you really 
admire a man who carves out his own fortunes. Miss Lonsdale ? " 

" Lideed I do." 

'' You are unlike most modern young ladies then ; I believe the 
only orthodox objects of interest in these days are dress, balls, and 
eldest sons." 

'^ You are severe on us, Mr. Amherst." 

" But not unjust, am I ? " 

" Yes, I think so ; though I do not know a great many young 
ladies." 

'* Are you very fond of balls ? " he asked, rather abruptly, as it 
seemed. 

" I never was at a ball in my life." 
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*' Never ? Is it possible ? ^' 

'^It is a fact. My mother and I have always lived quite 
quietly, and I have never had any opportunity of going to a ball.'^ 

^' Should you like to go ? '^ 

" Very much indeed. The lights, and the music, and all the 
beautifully-dressed, handsome people, looking so happy. Oh ! I 
should, indeed, like to see a ball.'' 

'' And to join ? " 

'' I am not sure. I should feel shy among so many strangers ; 
but I am fond of dancing. Yes, I think, perhaps, I should like 
to join.'' 

He was vexed ; he hoped to have found her quite unlike other 
girls of her age. 

" Certainly it would be much more amusing to go to balls than 
to plod on every evening, trying to mount a new rung of the ladder 
of fame," he said. 

'^ But no one would care to go to balls every night," she an- 
swered, '^ there would be plenty of evenings left to plod in. Don't 
you think that a little amusement now and then makes one go 
back to work with fresh zeal ? " 

^' I know what makes a man work best and with most zeal ; and 
that is, having some one to give him sympathy and encourage- 
ment." 

Berta did not take any notice of this reply ; and as they had now 
reached her home, their talk ceased. Mrs. Lonsdale was in the 
garden, watching for Berta, and enjoying the mild, evening air. 
She came to the gate to meet them. The hour at which Lionel 
should bring his cousin to call for Berta on the next day was 
fixed, and he took leave. 

On the way home, he began thinking whether a wife would not 
be a great help to him in his plans for the future. A pleasant, 
cheerful companion to relieve the monotony of his drudging life ; 
a nice, pretty girl, with plenty to say for herself, who would do 
the honors of his house gracefully, as he rose to eminence. '^ She 
is just like Portia, ' unschool'd, unpractised,' " said he to himself, 
^^ I could mould her very much to my own model ; not slavishly, 
no, she is too intelligent for that, but she would be very much 
influenced by my opinions ; such a pretty, bright, graceful girl. 
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too ! It might be imprudent, though, to hamper myself with a 
wife ; and perhaps, after all,^^ he thought with some bitterness, 
'^ she would not have me. Talking about a man working his way, 
and admiring him for it, are very different from helping him." 

At the appointed hour. Miss Amherst and Lionel called for Berta, 
and they went at once to the curiosity shop. Berta was exceedingly 
amused at Miss Amherst's excitement, and at the arguings between 
her and the shopman, who was continually edging in a courteous 
"Pardon, mada/me/' as a preface to his difference of opinion. 
Berta did not understand the merits of their disputations, and 
gladly availed herself of Lionel's oflTer to take her round the 
picture room, and tell her something of the paintings. All at 
once, she saw a tall, dark man, standing at the further end of the 
room by the door. His eyes were fixed on her ; not rudely, but 
sadly ; as though, while they were following her, his thoughts 
were faraway; which they were. He was Colonel Wardour, who, 
having come to walk round the old neighbourhood of Fir Grove, 
had turned into the curiosity shop, which had been his delight as 
a boy. The old man did not recognise him ; but merely asked 
Monsieur to be kind enough to wait a little, till the lady was 
served. To which Colonel Wardour replied, that he was in no 
hurry, and would. amuse himself by looking at the pictures. Then 
this living picture caught his attention. It carried his mind back 
to the past. His Cecilia was only about the age of this young 
girl when they had married, and there was something in the grace 
of her movements, which reminded him of Cecilia. But when 
she turned and he saw her face, the fancied resemblance ceased. 
The gentleman was evidently not her brother, and as evidently 
admired her. Colonel Wardour could not help watching them. 

When they had left, he inquired who they were. The old man 
did not know, and called to his wife, who was sitting at work in 
the lower shop. 

" The old lady, Sir,'' said she, ^'is Miss Amherst, and the gentle- 
man is young Mr. Amherst. He has just come in for Rose Hill, 
not far from here. Sir; but his father died in difficulties, and they 
say the young Mr. Amherst is going to London to seek his 
fortune. The young lady is Miss Lonsdale, the daughter of the 
widow lady in Ellesmere Grove. Young Mr. Amherst saved her 
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life the other day, and folks do say it will come to a match, for 
she is a very nice young lady. But la ! Sir, I cannot say. Folks 
will talk." 

"Death everywhere," thought Colonel Wardour, " and trouble 
too, it seems. I suppose that pretty girl will have all the worry of 
a long eng^ement." 

He changed his intention of telling the shopman who he waa, 
bought some trifles, walked about, came back past Ellesmere 
Grove, just in time to see Berta's graceful figure disappear in the 
doorway, and returned the next morning to the town where his 
regiment was quartered. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Day after day passed i and with each day, Lionel found some 
opportunity to see Berta. It was wonderful how he continued 
to fall in with her. Fate was most favourable to him. He 
was continually meeting her and her mother by some fortunate 
accident, as he said, no matter where they walked ; and probably 
in all her life. Miss Amherst had never been so dependent 
upon anyone for advice as she had now become upon Mrs. Lons- 
dale, to judge from the frequency of the messages of which Mr. 
Amherst was the bearer. 

Lionel had convinced himself that an ambitious man is the man 
of all others to need a wife. Originally, all his arguments had 
gone on the other side. Now, love had, of course, rendered him 
more far-seeing, had enlarged his views, and done away with his 
prejudices. But did Borta care for him ? He began to watch her 
with a critical eye. He found out that she invariably looked 
pleased to see him. He even fancied (was it fancy ? ) that her 
colour heightened and her eye sparkled whenever they met. If 
she ever mentioned any book that she was reading, it was nearly 
sure to be one that he had recommended. And one day when he 
called, after having quoted to her Lord Byron's description of 
Cintra on the previous evening, he saw Ohilde Harold lying on the 
drawing-room table. In it was one of the daintiest of little paper- 
knives, as a mark. Mrs. Lonsdale and Berta were in the garden. 
He peeped at the place in which was the mark, and found the very 
lines he had quoted. But, on the other hand, he observed that 
Berta never now came to Ellesmere Villa without her mother, and 
seemed determined to avoid every possibility of being alone with 
him. He was puzzled. His stay in Quintbridge, already ex- 
tended from a fortnight to nearly a month, was drawing to a close. 
He felt thoroughly unsettled. Besides, he was unhappy at the 
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thought of going away without knowing Berta^s feelings. No, he 
would not go on in this state of suspense. Fate at length threw 
in his way a better chance of seeing her alone than he had had for 
some time. 

Mr. Arden's two youngest sisters were steying with him. 
Anxious to give them some amusement, he proposed a large pic- 
nic to the Forest Hill Waterfall, about nine miles distant. Nothing 
could have been more popular ; and the pleasure with which the 
invitations were sent out was only equalled by that with which 
they were accepted. At this pic-nic, Lionel made certain of being 
able, to find some opportunity of seeing Berta alone. He had not 
yet sold his open carriage or carriage horses ; why not ask Mrs. 
and Miss Lonsdale to drive to the Waterfall with cousin Jane and 
himself. Nor did Miss Amherst hesitate to be the bearer of such 
a pleasant proposal. Lionel kept out of the way on the occasion. 
He would not appear too eager, lest he might defeat his own 
object. 

Berta was in the garden when Miss Amherst called. Mrs. 
Lonsdale hesitated a little. Mr. Arden had begged her to make 
no arrangements about going to the Waterfall. He said it was 
his party; and he was only waiting to receive answers to his 
invitations, to settle everything. There would be a saloon carriage 
on the two o^clock train for his friends ; they would be set down 
at Forest Hill Station, in the heart of the woods, and barely a 
quarter of an hour^s walk from the Waterfall. 

'* Bat Mr. Arden will find that there will be plenty of people to 
fill the carriage,^^ replied Miss Amherst; ''and the drive is so 
pretty that the road will be pleasanter than the railway .^^ 

" Here comes Mr. Arden," said Mrs. Lonsdale. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Lonsdale. Good morning, Miss Amherst. 
We have arranged about the carriage. I have come now to ask 
if you will be so very kind as to chaperon my sisters. I shall be 
too busy to attend to them very much, and they scarcely know 
anyone here. If you will allow them to belong to your party, we 
shall all be very much obliged to you." 

Mrs. Lonsdale readily complied with this request. 

Miss Amherst feared this would involve a still more certain 
disarrangement of her plans. She had no notion of giving up 
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without a fight for her own way, and said ; " Like you, Mr. Arden, 
I have come about arrangements for Thursday. I called to ask 
Mrs. and Miss Lonsdale to drive to Forest Hill.'' 

" But will you not come by train ? " he asked. 

*' I think you will have plenty to fill the carriage, and the drive 
is a very pleasant one. If your sisters will not dislike driving, we 
can make Lionel coachman, and there will then be room for all. 
Will not this be the best arrangement ? '' 

Mr. Arden did not think it would ; but he referred to Mrs. 
Lonsdale. 

She would have given the world not to have the question thrown 
upon her to settle : yet probably neither of her companions could 
have been better pleased than by her decision, all unconscious as 
she was of their Kttle innocent schemings. 

'^ What would you think of dividing our party. Miss Amherst ? 
I am sure we shall be too many for your carriage : will it not be 
better for some to drive, and some to go by train ? '' 

A bright idea. It was settled that Miss Amherst, Berta, and 
Georgiana Arden should go in the carriage, and that Mrs. Lons- 
dale and Miss Arden should go by the train, " and Lionel could 
please himself,'' Miss Amherst said, '^ as to which way he would 

go." 

Thus both Mr. Arden and Miss Amherst took their leave, 

perfectly content. 

Not so Berta, when she came in. '^Dear mother," she said, 
*' why did not you say decidedly that we would go by train ? I 
would so much rather." 

*' Bather than drive with Miss Amherst dear ? I thought I was 
arranging just what you would like best." 

'^ I do like driving with Miss Amherst, very much, generally ; 
but I would rather go to a large party like this with my own dear 
mother." 

Poor Berta ! Her eyes were opened ; she knew she did not feel 
indifierent to Mr. Amherst, she was terribly afraid lest other 
people should know it too. Perhaps Miss Arden would find it out, 
or, worse stiU, Miss Amherst. And if Kate Cotton should see 
her driving with Miss and Mr. Amherst she would be sure to ask 
a hundred questions, and Berta knew full well how her tell-tale 
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cheeks would exaggerate the story of her preference. If she could 
only have a dreadful headache and be unable to go at all I Yet it 
would be delightful to have such a long drive with the people she 
liked best among all their neighbours ; only she would like to be 
quite sure that no one should find out how much she was enjoy- 
ing it. 

" I shall be with you, dear, directly you arrive. We shall get 
there first, and I will wait near the lodge for you. I think you 
will enjoy the drive.^^ 

'' Yes ; if you will promise to be waiting for us. It would be 
very uncomfortable to be tied to Miss Amherst, whether she is 
tired of us or not. I shall really like it very much.^^ 

Too much, perhaps, she thought. 

A little tap at the French window, which opened on the front 
garden ; and Kate Cotton^s voice saying — 

'^ I see you are at home. May we come in ? '' 

Enter Kate and her brother. 

Berta felt inclined to run away. She had not seen Prank since 
the memorable day of grapes and affectionate speeches. 

" We have come, Miss Lonsdale,^^ began Kate, ^' to ask if you 
will drive with us to the pic-nic on Thursday. Mamma and 
Madeleine will go by train ; but I thought it would be so pleasant 
to drive ; and Frank says he will drive us.^^ 

"Thank you for asking me,^^ said Berta. "But I have just 
accepted an invitation to drive there. ^' 

" Oh, Mrs. Lonsdale ! is it true ? I am so vexed. Do teU me 
who she is going with.^^ 

"Miss Amherst invited Mr. Arden's sisters and ourselves to 
drive with her i we thought the carriage would not hold us all 
comfortably ; so Miss Arden and I are going by the train, and Miss 
Georgie and Berta will drive with Miss Amherst.'^ 

" That is too bad ! ^^ exclaimed Frank. " We had quite reckoned 
on the pleasure. It is not kind,^' he added in a lower tone; 
but meant to catch Berta's ear, as it did. 

Those provoking blushes again! ThBj would come; the more 
angry she grew with herself, the deeper they became. Frank was 
a little mollified by them. He interpreted them to be a confession 
of his prior claim : an apology for having done him a wrong. 
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Still nothing could be done to alter the arrangements ; and the 
brother and sister went away, woefully disappointed. 

The day of the pic-nic came ; fine, clear, bright. The 
dust had been laid by a shower during the night. Light clouds 
floated across the sky, softening the glare of the sun. A perfect 
day, even the most fastidious confessed it to be. 

The first people whom Mrs. Lonsdale saw on the platform were 
Frank and Kate. 

''We changed our minds about driving,^' said Kate, as she 
shook hands. 

''Not worth while on a warm day like this,^^ said Frank, in a 
tone of annoyance. " It is a long drive, and if this sun lasts, they 
will have it awfully hot.^' 

" Somebody seems awfully cross," said Miss Arden to herself. 

The rest of the party were all as happy as possible. Under the 
influence of sunshine and bright faces, Mrs. Lonsdale was unusually 
lively. Besides, she liked Mr. Arden, and wished to contribute 
her share towards making his party go off well. He, seeing her 
look so happy and gay, was in a seventh heaven of delight. 

The party in the carriage arrived at Forest Hill shortly after 
those who had gone by train. Conversation had naturally been 
general during the drive; but Lionel had found opportunity to 
make Berta promise to let him show her the source of the stream, 
a particularly picturesque spot, commonly overlooked in the greater 
attractions of the Waterfall ; favourable, therefore, for a tete-a-tete. 
This, he did not tell her. 

Mrs. Lonsdale and Miss Arden were waiting at the entrance of 
the Forest Hill Grounds, according to promise ; and now they all 
strolled leisurely towards the Waterfall, joined occasionally by 
others of the company who were sauntering in the wood. Lionel 
contrived to keep Berta lingering behind, under pretext of 
showing her one curious plant after another; till, perceiving that 
a sudden winding in the road had taken the rest out of sight, he 
persuaded her to turn down a side path, which he said would 
bring them up with them again by a short cut. Now was his 
opportunity. If only he could be sure that she liked him ! 
Refused, he would not be : his pride rebelled against the bare 
thought of such a possibility. But there are a hundred ways by 
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whicli a man can find out whether a woman loves him or not, 
she, all unsuspecting his motives the while ; and he determined to 
remain in suspense no longer. Berta had an undefined conscious- 
ness of some intention on his part in bringing her this way. 
Afraid of his seeing how much she enjoyed this quiet walk with 
him, afraid of betraying her interest in his future, or of betray- 
ing even tenderer feelings, she began a long string of questions 
about the place and its owners. 

'^ My cousin is a much better genealogist than I am,'' replied 
Lionel, " and I am sure she will be able to tell you all about the 
Forester family. I do not myself care about pedigrees. My 
chief interest in Forest Hill at this moment is, the hope of having 
some pleasant recollections of this day to take with me to London 
on Monday.'' 

'^ Are you really going on Monday ? " asks Berta, in a discon- 
solate tone, startled out of her self-imposed proprieties. 

" Yes, too true ; and before I can go, I must " 

The words died away, footsteps sounded close by, and whisper- 
ing voices betokened quick ears at hand. 

''And then," said she, ''you are to begin with what Miss 
Amherst calls, dry, dusty law. I hope you have a great many 
pleasant acquaintances in London to compensate for the drudgery 
of work. It must be a great charm in London life, the having 
always somewhere to go, operas, theatres, or parties." 

" Do you think so ? do you think these things necessary ? " 

"Not perhaps quite necessary, but very delightful adjuncts to 
happiness. I know I should enjoy them immensely; that is, if 
I were a man." 

" How mistaken I have been in you, Miss Lonsdale ! I have 
heard so much of your goodness to the poor, that I thought your 
vocation was rather that of a Sister of Mercy than of a gay London 
lady." 

" My good works must have been much exaggerated ; they are 
indeed very limited ; and in Miss Guppy's coterie, I am sure I am 
held to be a very black sheep indeed. I have no vocation for the 
life of a Sister of Mercy, though I admire those who have." 

"And I admire most of all, a good, unselfish woman, who 
concentrates her energies to make them the more effectual, who 
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Singles out one of our godless sex from the mass, and devotes her 
life to making him good and happy /^ 

'^ An arduous task indeed; and rather a thankless one/' 

Why did she say this? She did not mean thankless; why 
would she try to push happiness from her ? She wished she 
could recall that word, thankless. But he did not take offence. 
He only smiled provokingly; and, lowering his voice, said earnestly, 
'^ Can you think so ? Then you do not know your own power. 
Berta, dear Berta, if you '^ 

Footsteps again. Frank and Kate Cotton stood before them. 

Berta grew crimson in a moment : her very hands seemed to 
blush beneath her gloves. 

Kate to the rescue ! Her good-nature was ever ready. 

^^I am so glad we have met you, Miss Lonsdale. Mr. Ardon wants 
to know what the ladies would like to do about lunch ; have it first, 
or walk about first, and lunch afterwards. Which are you for ? '^ 

^^ I really do not care,'' replies Berta, annoyed that the Cottons, 
of all people in the world, should have come thus suddenly on the 
scene. 

^' Oh ! but you must care. Mr. Amherst, which are you for ? " 

'^Whichever the ladies prefer. How do your votes go ? " 

" The ladies differ. I have divided them into the Realists and 
the Idealists; in more vulgar parlance, the eaters and the non- 
eaters." 

Meanwhile, Frank has been talking to Berta in an aside. 

^' Why did you cut us so entirely ? Why did you go away so 
that I could not find you ? I have been looking everywhere for 
you." 

Lionel heard this, and a murmur, the words of which he could 
not distinguish, in reply. 

Put my name down on your side. Miss Cotton," said he, 

whichever it may be. Will you allow me to join you in the 
canvass for our party ? Which are we, the Realists or the 
Idealists ? " 

'^ Oh, we are the Realists. I am not ashamed to say that I am 
awfully hungry, and as I mean to have a long ramble at the head 
of the Waterfall, I should like my dinner first. I don't go in for 
starving on the Ideal." 

E 
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'* Nor I ; the Ideal is all deceit and folly,'' said he, in a laughing; 
mocking tone. 

He looked over the list; and became so absorbed in it himself, 
and so completely absorbed Kate's attention besides, that Berta was 
thrown entirely upon Frank. Unconscious that Mr. Amherst had 
heard what Frank said, she could not understand this sudden de- 
votion to Kate and her list. Finding herself and Frank at length 
in advance, where they could not easily be overheard, she thought 
there could be no better opportunity for coming to the point with 
her persistent admirer, and repressing him once and for all. 

'' Mr. Cotton," she said, " you pain me more than I can tell you. 
Tour attentions positively annoy me." 

*' Do not say so, dearest Berta," pleaded the poor boy. '^ I 
have loved you ever since that day we met in the green lane and 
I helped you across the brook : so long ago as that. I was only 
a little fellow, but I loved you then and I have loved you ever 
since." 

Berta recollected the day well. The families were not then 
acquainted. She looked at the handsome young man at her side. 
Had he indeed loved her so long ? Had love for her grown-up 
with him ? Her feelings were touched : but she controlled them 
and said — 

^^ I am very, very sorry, Mr. Cotton ; but it is not my fault that 
I do not love you. I am very grateful to you for all your kind 
thoughts of me ; but indeed, indeed I cannot listen to you." 

" Why not ? Tell me why. Tell me what I can do to make you 
love me." 

'' I don't know. Nothing." 

'^ For heaven's sake, tell me." (The words burst forth passion- 
ately). ''Tell me, do you love some one else ? Do you love Mr. 
Amherst ? But no," he said, sadly, " I have no right to ask such 
a question. Yet are you engaged ? " 

*' I do not think you have any right to ask that, Mr. Cotton." 

" Mr. Cotton again ! Do call me Frank, will you ? Ton always 
used to call me Frank. If only once, for the memory of past 
days, let me hear you say Frank once more." 

She could not withstand his pleading for this small boon. In 
their childhood, till he went to school, in the days when he used 
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to lie in wait for the little girl and bring her fruit from the garden, 
in those days when the mammas were strangers and the children 
only were friends, they had been Frank and Berta to each other. 
She conld not quite forget those early times. 

'^ For this once, Frank, my dear old playfellow Frank, let me 
entreat you not to throw away your love on one who cannot return 
it. I am not engaged, but that can make no difference.^' 

'^ Yes it can, and it does* If you were engaged, I should bo 
the meanest fellow on earth to try and win your love. But so long 
as you are free, I have as good a right as any one else to love you 
and to try to make you love me.'' 

** Love cannot be compelled. It must be given freely, or it is 
worthless." 

*^ So it is. But if ever I ¥rin it at aU, it will be given freely. 
Oh, Berta! sweetest, dearest, best loved, my devotion to you 
must one day make you love me." 

They had come to an open space in the wood. Not a creature 
was in sight. Mr. Amherst and Kate had utterly vanished. 
In uncontrollable emotion, Frank put his arm round Berta and 
pressed his lips on her brow. 

''Mr. Cotton," she exclaimed, disengaging herself from his 
arm. '* You forget yourself." 

*' Forgive me," he cried. *' Forgive me, for loving you too 
well." 

'^ I cannot forgive you for insulting me." 

But angry as she was, she was touched by the look of anguish 
on his face. ^* Come away," she said, in a gentler tone. ^^^ We 
have been alone too long, and no good is to be gained by pro- 
longing a scene so painful to us both." 

*^ We cannot stir till you say you forgive me. Only that." 

''I will forgive you, if you will promise never to forget your- 
self thus again. But, indeed, I will take care of that," she added 
haughtily. 

^' You are angry, still angry," said he. ^* This is only half 
forgiveness. Do but shake hands and say, ' I forgive you, Frank,' 
and I will never trouble you any more." 

She took his offered hand, and said, "I do forgive you, 
Frank ; but remember I can never change my decision." 

E 2 
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" Nor I my resolution to try, so long as you are free, to wtQ 
yonr love. But do not foar me. I will not vei yon again." 

They walked on in silence and joined the company assembled 
in the open space at the edge of the voodj onperceired, as 
they thought. Borta odTanccd to tho group with whom hor 
mother was talking ; Frank stood still for a few moments, 
watching her. 

And Lionel Amherst took heed of both. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Kate's party carried the day. She found a most efficient 
helper in Lionel. The minority on the other side was a small one 
and easily won oyer. Thus when Frank and Berta arrived on the 
scene, luncheon was already spread and the company were be- 
ginning to look for the best seats they could find, whether on 
boulders of stone or on the grass, on which cloaks and shawls 
were strewn in profusion. To Berta's annoyance, everyone, so 
she fancied, was bent on seeing some understanding between 
herself and Frank, and though she had secured a seat between 
her mother and Miss Amherst, she was not allowed to keep it 
undisturbed. "Mother and daughter side-by-sido, and three 
ladies together I that will never do ! '^ cried several voices ; and 
by common consent, as it were, Frank Cotton was made to take 
a place between Mrs. Lonsdale and her daughter. He behaved 
very well. He did his best to save Berta embarrassment by 
talking to her sufficiently not to render a silence between them 
more eloquent than words, and contrived to make Miss Amherst 
join in every subject started. Miss Amherst was put out, and 
she showed it. Something had gone wrong between Lionel and 
Berta ; that she could see, and it annoyed her. LionePs devotion 
to Miss Cotton was marked, and Berta had been tete-a-tete with 
the brother. 

'^ How provoking young people are ! '^ she exclaimed to herself. 

She soon forgave Berta, whose uneasiness and restlessness 
were evident to her observant eyes ; whilst Frank's manner was 
decidedly subdued, with nothing whatever in it of the triumph 
and approbation of an accepted lover. Miss Amherst noticed 
all this, and her indignation against Lionel increased, in proportion 
as it died away towards Berta. 

As for poor Berta, she felt thoroughly uncomfortable ; " Will 
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he i^member the Waterfall ? '' was her constant thoughts Scpme* 
times she hoped he would^ sometimes she hoped he woidd not. 

He did remember it. 

Lnnch over^ he came np to Miss Amherst and Berta. *' Miss 
Lonsdale^ Cousin Jane^ a party yonder are beating up recruits 
for a stroll to the head of tiie Waterf alL You will join us, will 
you not ? '' 

Berta^s impulse was to say no : but pride forbade her to allow 
Mr. Amherst to see that he had power to vex her. So she said 
nothings and Miss Amherst answered for both. 

" Of course we will.'' 

They started; a large party^ straggling hither and thither. 
But Lionel seemed to have forgotten his urgent desire to show 
Berta the source of the Waterfall. He devoted himself to TSjbA/q 
Cotton and Miss Arden^ and left Cousin Jane and Berta to each 
other's care. By degrees, they became separated from the rest, 
as ' the hill grew steeper, the heathy path narrower, and Miss 
Amherst rather tired. 

'^Tou look fatigued, dear Miss Amherst,'' said Berta, whose 
own heart had sunk within her, and whose only longing now was 
to separate completely from Lionel and his party. '' See ! round 
the other side of this furze, there is a nice, smooth piece of rock, 
and, oh ! such a view ! Do sit down for a little while and look 
at it.'' 

After a little demur. Miss Amherst agreed. She only wished 
to satisfy herself that Berta did not care to go on ; and at ease on 
this point, she was delighted to linger. She would have liked 
that Berta should neither speak nor even look at Lionel again, 
until he should come, repentant, to entreat her to smile upon him. 
So they sat down, and gazed at the lovely scene before them, 
hill, dale, wood, and water. With an artist's eye. Miss Amherst 
took in every beauty of the landscape, called Berta's attention to 
the shadows here, to the lights there, to every exquisite touch of 
Nature, till the young girl felt a new world opening before her ; and 
by degrees, the tumult of her heart began to subside under this 
new and strange influence. She had known very little of the 
beauties of scenery hitherto. Her mother's income was too small 
to allow of visits to the seaside, or journeys in search of pleasure 
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or change ; indeed, the less expensive pleasure of hiring a carriage 
to take drives in the neighbourhood of their own little town was 
just as much a thing unthought of. Thus Berta^s acquaintance 
with the beauties of Nature was limited to the lanes and fields 
which were within waUdng distance ; and the country immediately 
around Quintbridge was not particularly pretty. One little dell, 
where she had been used to gather violets and primroses and 
ether wild flowers, had always seemed a fairyland to her ; but it was 
very small; it might have power to tranquilize feelings, irritated 
by the little trials of daily life, but that was all. 

Berta's longing, now that a really extensive and varied prospect 
of beauty lay before her, was to enjoy it in silence ; and Miss 
Amherst was not slow to perceive this. She contented herself 
with pointing out the great landmarks, as it were, of beauty. 
Then by mutual, unspoken consent she and Berta became silent. 
One was wrapt in contemplation of Nature : the other, in study of 
the young girl at her side. Thus they remained for some time 
undisturbed. 

Unfortunately, the dip in the hill, and the large bushes of 
juniper and furze behind which they were sitting, entirely con- 
cealed them from the view of a party who were sauntering 
leisurely along the upward path; amusing themselves, as people 
do, in taUdng of their neighbours. The first words that caught 
Miss Amherst^s and Berta^s ears were : 

'^ After that romantic adventure about the sprained ankle, too, 
I thought of course it would come to a proposal.^' 

'' She has not the style of Kate Ootton,^^ said another lady ; 
'^ but she is a pretty little girl, and ought to have played her cards 
better.'' 

'^ What ! Miss Lonsdale ! '' exclaimed a man's voice. " Has 
she been throwing out a line for A m herst ? Who would have 
thought she had so much world-wisdom in her? Well done. 
Little Lonsdale ; and a jolly little wife for him, too ! " 

The words were scarcely finished when Berta stood in the path. 
To the astonished party, she seemed to rise from the heath at their 
feet. 

'' When you speak of Miss Lonsdale be so kind as to keep to 
the truth," she said abruptly, and then the figure vanished as 
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quickly as it had come ; away^ down the hill^ past Miss Amherst^ 
her light foot scarcely seeming to touch the heath and fern over 
which she darted rather than ran; away sped Berta, hardly know- 
ing what she did, or where she went, in her indignation and 
excitement. To fly from every one of the name of Amherst, to 
hide herself from the cruel, insulting world, was the instinct that 
alone guided her steps. On, on, she flew. At length her foot 
caught in a piece of twisted heath, checking her at the edge of a 
dell. The pause necessary to disengage herself brought a revul- 
sion of feeling, and, crouching among the bushes, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Miss Amherst, her thoughts thus broken in upon, was left for 
a moment in a state of blank astonishment. Only for a moment. 
She could not understand the impulse which made Berta fly from 
her. Though her heart longed to soothe Berta^s sensitive feelings, 
she felt that, just now, she was the last person to whom Berta 
would come. After waiting for some time on the chance that 
she might retur^i, and finding that she did not, the old lady left 
her solitary seat, and walked slowly up the hill to meet the party 
from the Waterfall, all the while thinking tenderly of the young 
girl who had wound herself strangely round the heart that had 
fancied it had no longer love left for any one but Lionel. 

Lionel looked surprised to see Cousin Jane alone. '^ I thought 
Miss Lonsdale was taking care of you,^' he said, in a low tone to 
her. '^ I missed you both.^^ 

''Miss Lonsdale was obliged to leave me; so I came on to 
rejoin you.'^ 

'' Why was she obliged to leave you ? '^ asked he, eagerly. 

But to this Miss Amherst gave no reply. Before she could 
have spoken, Kate Cotton appealed to Mr. Amherst whether it 
would not be pleasanter to return by the other path, and conver- 
sation became general. They took the other path, which brought 
them down by a lower side of the hill from that by which they 
had come up. But it was narrower and rougher, and Miss 
Amherst was obliged now and again to have recourse to a 
gentleman's arm to help her. At one of these difficult places, 
Lionel mounted on a boulder of stone, by the side of a slippery 
desaent at the entrance to the wooded portion of the ground, that 
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he might the better help her down it. Chancing to look round 
where the ground fell in on the other side, he espied a figure 
among the bushes in the distance. A female figure, the face 
buried in the hands, beneath a thicket of bramble and furze. 
His heart, more than his eyes, told him that it was Berta. Berta ! 
In distress 1 Alone ! 

To go to her at that moment was impossible. How he chafed 
in his heart, how he reviled his folly in burdening himself with all 
these young ladies. There were other men with them, certainly; 
but that only made things worse. He ought to have been tete-a- 
tete with Berta; and instead, he was one of a large party among 
whom she was not. Was it his fault or hers ? 

But chafe and fret as he might, he could not go to her; 
and nearly an hour passed before he was free, and the hill side 
clear of the sight-seers whom his ill-tim6d suggestions had sent 
thither. 

Alone in the dell, Berta sobbed away the first great stings of 
wounded feeling. These were succeeded by a dull heaviness at 
her heart, such as in all her life she had never felt before. She 
did not know how long she had been sitting here ; but the sun 
was beginning to get low, and she thought the time must be draw- 
ing on for going home. Then she thought that she would like to 
know that kind Miss Amherst had found some one to take care of 
her. Only to think of the name made Berta^s lip quiver, and 
brought another great sob from her breast. She could not go to 
see ; but of course Miss Amherst had found the party from the 
Waterfall. So she sat still for a little while, letting the cool air 
fan her hot forehead and eyes ; and then began to walk leisurely 
down the hill, giving a startled look around every now and then, 
as some bird rose out of the heather, or a rabbit ran past her, lest 
these should have been frightened by some member of the pic-nic 
party, more alarming to her than even to the timid little 
rabbits. She had not the remotest idea of her road, only knew 
that it must lie down the hill somewhere. When she reached the 
wood, she found a little girl picking up sticks, and asked her the 
way. The child directed her into the very path in which she 
and Frank had been- in the morning. 

Berta now knew her road; and coming to the place of rendezvous. 
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she joined a group who were talkmg to Mr. Lonsdale^ without 
any one but Miss Amherst noticing where she had come from. 
The terrible Kate Cotton was engaged in merry talk with some 
young men; Frank had gone home directly after luncheon; Mr. 
Amherst had gone in quest of Berta herself^ and thus Berta glided 
in unobserved, and it would seem unobservant ; for when Miss 
Amherst gently touched her arm, she started. 

" Do not look so scared, my dear,*' said Miss Amherst. ^^ Nor 
make as though you would run away from me. I have ordered 
the carriage, and I think we had better soon be going home. We 
will leave Lionel to take care of himself.'^ 

Berta would have objected, and was going to say that she 
would rather go with her mother by train. But Miss Amherst 
forestalled her, and said, " I can take no denial, dear. I cannot 
spare you to anyone.^' 

Miss Amherst left a message for her cousin with Mr. Arden. 

Lionel had hurried back to the dell, but Berta was gone. In 
vain he searched for her, in vain he called and called, fearing that 
she might have lost herself among the heath and wood. Echo 
alone answered him. At length he gave up his search, and re- 
turned, just as the last lingerers of the picnic party were moving 
oflf; Mr. Arden among them, who gave Miss Amherst^s message, 
and also volunteered the information that his youngest sister and 
Miss Lonsdale were with Miss Amherst. 

When Mrs. Lonsdale and Berta were at home again alone that 
evening, Berta told her mother of what had happened. In a fresh 
burst of indignation, she exclaimed with flashing eyes, "If I had a 
father, mamma, I don't believe that people would dare to insult 



me so.'' 
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" Berta ! Berta ! do not, oh, do not say that, darling child, 
implored her mother earnestly. 

And Mrs. Lonsdale looked so pale and agitated, as she always 
did when anything recalled the great sorrow of her life, that Berta 
was melted into penitence for the pain her heedless words had 
inflicted. 

The day of the picnic was long talked of in Quintbridge as a 
great success. Yet some who were there remembered it as a 
most unhappy day. " Telle est la me." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Berfca's passionate words echoed in her mother's ears long 
after Berta herself had fallen into dreamless sleep, sweet privilege 
of youth and old age. Hour after hour did Mrs. Lonsdale struggle 
with the agitation caused by this cry from her child's heart. 
She went out into the garden. Perhaps the cool midnight air, 
the silence of resting Nature, would give her calm. 

All in vain. Memory went over and over again every event, 
every hour of her past life ; but, alas ! could not bring back one 
moment, could not recall one day of the happiness held so cheaply 
while she had it. Nor was this remorseful grief all. If the 
ghosts of the past troubled her, the long, shadowy line, stretching 
into the future, disturbed her even more. Harassed and excited, 
she conjured up evils for Berta which could scarcely occur, and 
consequent woes for herself. Could tears have brought back her 
husband, she would have wept an ocean. Alas ! tears, idle tears, 
could avail nought, bitter as they might be. The agonized cry 
of her heart could never again reach his ear. No ! she must be 
alone for ever. Alone in the care of guarding their child from 
sorrow ; alone in her own great grief. 

Early dawn was breaking when she crept noiselessly to her 
room. She was not less unhappy, only more calm, convinced 
that she could do nothing but wait, and see what would come of 
Mr. Amherst's evident preference for Berta. He would not be in 
Quintbridge long, and she must wait with what patience she might 
to see how far his going would affect her child. 

At as early an hour as was possible, Lionel called to make 
inquiries; ostensibly for Mrs. Lonsdale from Miss Amherst, in 
reality for Berta from himself. Fortune favoured him; she was 
\1one in the drawing-room, arranging flowers. 
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My cousin hopes that Mrs. Lonsdale is not very tired to-day,'* 
he began. 

" Not at all, thank you,*' replied Berta, a little stiffly. 

The maid had now shut the door, and gone to seek Mrs. 
Lonsdale. 

The moments were precious. He would try and pick up the 
threads at once. 

^' Berta dearest,** he began. " What was the matter yesterday ? 
I saw you alone, but could not come to you. What was the 
matter ? '* 

^' Nothing of any consequence. Only a silly remark which I heard, 
without intending it, and was fool enough to trouble myself about. 
I laugh at it to-day, and at myself too. How is Miss Amherst? 
I hope she was not over tired ? ** 

^' But if it vexed you, it was of consequence,** he went on, 
regardless of her question. " It was all my fault for leaving you. 
I deserved the pain of seeing you in grief, and of being unable to 
come to you ; but it is hard that you should have suffered. Will 
you forgive me ? '* 

He drew nearer. She moved away. 

'' Indeed, Mr. Amherst, you are mistaken. I have nothing to 
forgive.** 

•^Nothing! when I left you all day, and neglected even my 
promise of taking you to the waterfall.** 

'^ Nothing. You had a perfect right to walk with whom you 
pleased, and I could have joined the party to the waterfall, had I 
wished it : but I am always happy with Miss Amherst, and did 
not care to go on. Pray do not make so much of a trifle.** . 

" It is not a trifle. You know it is not. It may be one to you, 
perhaps it is : it is not to me. Probably you were only bored 
when I was talking to you, and did not really take any interest 
when I was pouring out the aims and hopes of my whole soul to 
you.** 

^' I prefer deeds to words.** 

Berta*s voice grew colder, as she became less able to trust 
herself. Besides, the cruel words of the day before still rankled 
and nearly choked her. 

" What do you mean ? ** he asked, almost fiercely. 
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'^ I mean that yoii talk a great deal of high aims and great 
deeds, of what you will do in the world ; but — '' 

She hesitated, 

'^ You are unjust. You know you are. But let me hear all that 
you would say. I talk, and do not do. Well ! go on ! '^ 

His brusque manner angered her. 

'^ You own then that ' words, not deeds,' has been your prac- 
tice hitherto. To talk and not do is weak, and I despise 
weakness.^' 

" Why have I not acted ? '^ he burst out. " Why have I lin- 
gered ? YoUy at least, should not reproach me. Has it not been 
because I have hoped to win your love, dearer to me than life itself ? 
Speak to me, darling Berta, tell me you love me, that you will be 



mine.'' 



^' I cannot," she said, ^' I should be a hindrance to you, and 
that I will never be." 

^' You would not. You would help me. I could do and dare 
anything with you at my side." 

" I did once think my friendship might bo a little help," she 
said, " but you have dispelled the illusion." 

" Friendship ! I do not want your friendship ; I want your 
love. Oh, Berta! Why will you trifle thus with your own 
happiness as well as mine ? I know you love me ; I can see it. 
Tell me you do, my dearest." 

'^ It is you who trifle, not I," she said, with a falter in her 
voice, which he at once detected. 

^' Then you do love me," he said, passionately. " My darling, 
say you will be mine." 

Tears rushed to her eyes. 

'^ It is because I love you so well that I cannot." 

She could trust herself no further. She turned abruptly, 
and hurried from the room. Yes ! she did love him. She 
knew the blank that life must henceforth be to her. The 
whole extent of the sacrifice rose up before her j but it would be 
better and happier for him to go forth into the battle of busy life 
unfettered, and what could she not do for him ? 

Lionel had scarcely time to collect his thoughts, to say over to 
himself the sweet confession which had made his heart glad, or 
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the denial which had made it sink again^ when the servant came 
back to say that she could not find Mrs. Lonsdale. With apparent 
carelessness^ he took up a flower from the masses on the table^ the 
one Berta had thrown down in her agitation ; and^ as he went out^ 
Mrs. Lonsdale and Miss Amherst came full upon him^ walking up 
the little garden together. He would not go back ; he was very 
sorry^ but was in a hurry^ and had an engagement. 

When Berta told her mother what had past^ Mrs. Lonsdale 
uttered a cry of pain^ and became almost unconscious. 

'^ What is the matter, dearest mother ? " Berta asked anxiously. 

" Nothing, my child, only the memory of a deep pain.^' 

Poor Mrs. Lonsdale ! She felt as if fate were weaving meshes 
closer and closer around her, from which there was no escape. She 
was so spiritless and unhappy all the rest of the day, that Berta 
was fully occupied in trying to divert her, and had little time for 
her own sad thoughts. It may be doubted, too, whether she 
could quite realize the extent of the sacrifice she was making, 
so long as Lionel remained in Quintbridge. 

Berta was much startled the next morning, when Mrs. Lonsdale 
announced her intention of going to London for the day. In vain 
did Berta remonstrate; her mother said she must go, and Berta, 
seeing how ill and worried she looked, ceased to object. She 
would have liked to go, too ; but this, Mrs. Lonsdale quite nega- 
tived, saying that she did know how long she might be kept on 
her business arrangements, and that Berta could not pace the 
streets alone. All that Berta could get her to promise was, that 
she would come back by as early a train as possible. 

'^ And if you should be detained till late, sleep in London, 
dear mother, and come down early on Monday. Do not fear for 
me. I shall be quite well.^^ 

To this Mrs. Lonsdale agreed, to please her daughter; but 
assured her she should come by an early train in the afternoon. 
Questions only seemed to trouble Mrs. Lonsdale, so Berta forebore 
to ask any more ; and contented herself, as best she could, with 
making arrangements for her mother's comfort, and with going 
to the station to see that she had a comfortable seat. 

'' My great anxiety wiU be to get back to you, my child; I am 
afraid you will have a dull day.^' 
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" Never mind me, dear mother. I shall do very well.' 

But, always when not wanted. Prank and Kate Cotton appeared 
at this moment, to meet a friend arriving by the train. Berta was 
determined not to walk back with them ; she knew Kate would 
insist on it, if she saw her. 

" You had better go at once, darling,'' Mrs. Lonsdale said, 
" before they see you. Good-bye my child, God bless you ! '' 

Mrs. Lonsdale watched the retreating figure till it was quite 
gone, and then almost felt inclined to run after her and call her 
back. 

For, perhaps, the first time in her life, she checked the impulse ; 
and went to the further end of the platform from that at which 
Prank and Kate stood, to wait for the train, which was already 
some minutes over duo. 

Lionel left Mrs. Lonsdale's house much excited. But on reflec- 
tion he was satisfied with the result of his interview. Not only 
had Berta owned that she loved him, but her very anger was a 
convincing proof of it. Thus he had now a new spur to action. 
He went off by the next train to London, to take a survey of his 
lodgings, make some arrangements with his solicitor ; and, above 
all, to buy an engagement ring for Berta. He then found that it 
was imperative on him to go to Rose Hill, and settle some affairs 
there. Thus it was not until quite late that he returned to Quint- 
bridge, too late to see Berta again for that day. Provoking 
enough he thought it to be obliged to wait till the next day, when 
Monday, with its parting, was so near, and every hour so precious. 
Had he known the strange events that would happen before 
Monday, nothing would have kept him from Berta's side until he 
had won from her the promise to be his. But, happy in his 
ignorance, he congratulated himself that he had got rid of all 
worries for the next two days, and could give himself up to Berta 
and happiness. His dreams for that night were all bright. 

The day of the pic-nic had been an important one to another 
member of its little society, whom Quintbridge did not at all 
suspect. 

When Mrs. Lonsdale had first come there, as a young, interest- 
ing widow of twenty, with her baby of a year old, all the gossips 
had predicted that she would soon marry again. That she did 
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not was every now and again a nine days' wonder, for the space of 
some years. 

These spasmodic attacks of wonder were usually accompanied 
by consultations as to who would be most eUgible for her, and 
speculations as to why this and that individual had not won the 
most attractive person in the place; especially because it was 
known that, whenever she did come out of her seclusion, she was 
an ob] ect of admiration. But years wore on, the pretty widow did not 
marry ; and by degrees, they allowed her to drop out of the list of 
subjects of talk, supplanted by others of newer and more exciting 
growth. Mrs. Lonsdale was not communicative, never sod!pkt sym- 
pathy for her griefs, never uttered a word that could give the most 
inquisitive an excuse for qoestidniug her, and was altogether much 
too reserved to keep her place as heroine of a coterie of 8<xtBdal- 
mongers. -- * .' »^ ,,^>. 

For some time, the spinsters used to shake their heads whenever 
& new curate » came^fearing for his safety. * On these occasions 
much solemnity reigned at the meetings of the coterie, and many 
ominous wishes were expressed that if such a thing were to be, it 
might prove for the good of the parish, though how so impene- 
trable a person would get on with the poor was a problem. More 
excitement had prevailed when the old rector died and Mr. Arden 
succeeded. An 'unmarried rector is a special Providence in such 
societies. Can the interest of watching who will admire him, and 
whom, he will admire, ever flag ? 

Alas ! 'within a month of his coming, Mr. Arden was known to 
have-' said in three different houses that he thought it very inexpe- 
dient for a clergyman to marry. Thus the gossiping portion of 
the Quintbridge community were driven effectually from all 
matchmaking on his behalf. 

All hail. Inconsistency ! alike the repeller and enslaver of 
our hearts ! alike the charm and the bane of our lives ; Mr. 
Arden, stem advocate of the celibacy of the clergy, was wavering 
in his allegiance to his own theory. On the day succeeding the 
piQ-nic, he^was the sport of conflicting feelings. Good and con- 
scientious man as he was, the yielding up of his tenderest affections 
on the altar of expediency, for the welfare of his flock, was almost 
too much to expect of him. He spent the day in restless discomfort ; 
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the worse, because lie did not wish his sisters to perceive any change 
in him. Late at night, when they had retired, he retreated to his 
study. His sermons for Sunday were still unwritten, his papers 
for his Sunday School teachers still unprepared. He took oat his 
Bible to seek texts for his sermons ; but mechanically put it down 
and allowed it to open where it would, he himself lost in earthly 
cares and harass. 

He recalled every hour of the pic-nic ; every meeting lately 
with Mrs. Lonsdale. That she was conscious of his feelings he 
could not doubt ; for she had looked nervous lately when she had 
met him. Were her a£Eections engaged ? He had fallen in love 
too unwittingly to have attempted yet to win her love in return; 
so that, in that regard, he was quite free from blame. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether it were not her look of nervous con- 
sciousness which first made him perceive how far down the 
precipice he had fallen. He got up, walked up and down, sat 
down again, tried to take a dispassionate view of the question, 
found himself more and more unable to do so. At length his eye 
fell on the place at which his Bible had opened, '' Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.^' This recalled him to himself. 
Fierce was the struggle waging within him for the next few hours. 
At their close, he came forth victorious, true to his colours. Cost 
what it would, he must sacrifice his own happiness ; and further 
still, he must leave Quintbridge at once, before any unwary word 
should have crossed his lips. Without further delay he wrote to 
his Bishop, resigning his living, and saying that he wished to go 
abroad as a missionary. Distrustful of himself, he sealed up the 
letter, and hurried with it to the post-ofBce in the early dawn. 

Thus it came about that, when Airs. Lonsdale and Berta drove 
past the Rectory on their way to the station, he was seated, 
haggard and care-worn, at his desk, labouring to concentrate his 
thoughts on the Second Lesson for the following day, every 
sentence of which (inculcating, as it did, denial and renunciation 
of self) pierced to his very heart's core. 

But the sharpest part of the trial was yet to come, though he 
knew it not. 

When the train arrived, it was very full. With some little 
difficulty, Mrs. Lonsdale found a seat in a carriage with some other 

p 
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ladios in it. After seeing her safely ensconced in a comfortable 
corner^ and having begged her to come back that night if possible, 
Berta slowly left the station, pondering what she should do with 
herself aU the solitary day. At any other time she would, under 
such circumstances, have gone direct to Miss Amherst, have asked 
for another lecture on painters and painting, and have spent the 
day with her. But this half engagement to Mr. Amherst gave 
her a very odd feeling. 

" Perhaps he will think I am come to say that I have changed 
my mind,^' thought she. '^ That would be dreadful. No, I will 
go and see old Mrs. Carter, and then stay in the garden for the 
rest of the morning.'^ 

Old Mrs. Carter was not a favourite with Mrs. Lonsdale, who 
always herself avoided her as '' a gossiping old woman, who was 
never happy but when talking,'^ though she sent her many little 
presents by Berta. Berta liked Mrs. Carter. Though very old 
and very failing, she was intelligent. She had formerly lived for 
many years in the Wardour family, and was never tired of telling 
stories of them, especially of Colonel Wardour, who was still " Mr. 
Hubert ^' to her. Berta's heart was always deeply touched by the 
account of the melancholy death of his ill-fated young wife. 
Berta found the old woman in bed, very ill, and longing for her 
visit. She was more garrulous even than usual, and it was only 
by promising faithfully to come again the next day that Berta 
was able to get away. 

'^ It will belike be your last visit, dear Miss Berta,^' said the 
old woman. " Pm going fast. Tou^ll be sure and come, won't 
you ? You remind me of them that are gone, and I hope your 
sweet face will be the last thing FU know in life.'' 

Berta reiterated her promise, and assured her she would come 
and stay with her, whilst the neighbour who was nursing her went 
to afternoon service. 

When she reached home, she heard that Mr. Amherst had 
called. 

" I told him that my mistress had gone to London, Miss, and 
that you went to the station to see her off," said the servant. 
^'I could not say when you would be back, because I did not 
know whether you would come straight in. But I said I expected 
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you would not be long; and about a quarter of an hour after 
this note came, and would you please let Miss Amherst have the 
answer as soon as possible ? '' 

The note contained a pressing invitation from Miss Amherst to 
Berta, to come and spend the day with her. '^ Let me have an 
answer soon, and let the answer be yourself,'^ was the postscript. 
Lionel added a few lines, also entreating her to come. 

Berta read and re-read the note. ''What shall I do?*' said 
she to herself. '' If I go, it will be equivalent to an acceptance 
of his offer : if I do not, to a refusal. It is not fair to drive me 
into a comer like this. I do not want to refuse him, because I— • 
I — ^I — like him very much (not even to herself would she own 
more), and yet, after telling him yesterday that he was weak and 
that I despised weakness, it is too hard to make me unsay all my 
objections to-day.'' 

She went into the garden to think for a few minutes what 
answer she should send, and whilst still arguing with her pride, 
Lionel made his appearance. 

" My cousin has sent me to bring you if you were at home,'' 
he said. '' The maid told me you were here, and so I have come 
to seek you myself." 

There seemed to be something in the air of Mrs. Lonsdale's 
garden particularly antagonistic to haste. Berta had waited there 
a long time, thinking what answer she should give to the note, 
and now she and Lionel lingered still longer. It was a full quarter 
of an hour before they emerged from the little gate which led 
from the garden into the lawn. What he said and what she said, 
is only known to themselves. But Berta arrived in Miss 
Amherst's drawing-room with the sweetest of blushes on her 
cheeks, with sparkling eyes, and with as sparkling a diamond 
ring on her finger. • 

Cousin Jane was evidently prepared and impatient for the news, 
and Berta had not been in the room two minutes before she felt 
at home. 

" You must come and see these famous Ericas, Berta," said 
Lionel, '' you shall wear some in your hair this evening. I shall 
be eternally grateful to them." 

" And yet base ingratitude at the outset ! " said Miss Amherst, 

F 2 
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'^ he has never brought me the book from which we were to learn 
how to manage them/' 

'' I suspect he never really cared about it,*' answered Berta. 

They had scarcely returned from the conservatory when Miss 
Cotton and her brother were announced. Berta longed that she 
could, by turning her ring, make it and herself invisible. Kate 
was to her a perfect thorn in the flesh, an ever-pursuing Philis- 
tine. She pitied Prank, and bore him no ill-will for an occa- 
sional inopportune appearance. But why on earth did Elate 
always turn up at the wrong moment P She would be sure to 
spy the ring, and would go off and make up one of her many 
stories, and tell it all over the town. 

On coming into the room, Kate had opened her large black eyes 
to their widest at seeing Berta without hat or jacket, evidently 
spending the day with Miss Amherst; and there was just the 
smallest spice of mischief in the tone in which she asked — 

" How is Mrs. Lonsdale ? I hope not very much tired after the 
pic-nic ? '' 

'' She is quite well, thank you, and enjoyed the pic-nic very 
much,'' was Berta's answer. 

Nothing to gratify curiosity. Kate turned to Lionel. 

'' You deserted us shamefully, Mr. Amherst, coming home the 
other evening. I have great charges against you. Miss Arden 
and several of them declare they saw you in a first-class carriage, 
actually in the very same train with us. You might as well have 
come into our saloon." 

" You did not invite me. Miss Cotton." 

" No. I thought you had gone by road. It was very stiff of 
you to wait for an invitation. In fact, I do not believe you did 
really; you are only making fun of me. But I am come now to 
bring an invitation to you and Miss Amhdi'st. We are getting up 
a little dance for Tuesday night. Miss Amherst, and are to have 
some singing as well. Will you join us? and will you, Mr. 
Amherst ? " 

Miss ALmherst declined, on the plea that she did not now go out 
to late parties. 

^^ I am very sorry. Miss Cotton," said Lionel, " that I cannot 
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come. I shall be in London^ reading law-books on Tuesday 
evening.'' 

" What a bore ! but you said that you should often run down 
here for a day. Could you not come for Tuesday ? Tou know 
you promised to come to our first dance^ when I told you on 
Thursday that we were going to have it soon/' 

Lionel remembered it very well. In his vexation with Berta 
he had been willing to promise anything S[ate liked to ask. His 
sins were brought to his remembrance now. 

'^ But since then^ Miss Cotton^ unexpected engagements have 
arisen which will prevent me from being here on Tueaday. Not 
even to please you can I arrange it." 

'^ Miss Lonsdale^ do help me. Mr. Amherst does not look in 
earnest; he is laughing all the time. I am sure he can come if 
he chooses. Do persuade him/' 

Berta^ thus appealed to^ blushed; and in her vexation at the 
tell-tale colour in her cheeks^ took out her handkerchief to hide it ; 
in so doing she exposed the ring. Prank saw it instantly, and 
knew what it must mean. Kate, fortunately, did not see it, and 
chatted and rattled on in her usual ofE-hand way. For more than 
half-an-hour did poor Prank undergo a martyrdom ; all his efforts 
to get her away unavailing. At length he succeeded. The manner 
in which, on taking leave, he wrung Berta's hand, told her better 
than words that he was bidding an eternal adieu to his fondest 
hopes; that he knew all. It was best so. 

No other interruptions interfered with the happiness of the 
afternoon. Lionel went up to meet each train, but Mrs. Lonsdale 
did not return. At six o'clock, Berta went home to arrange for 
staying with Miss Amherst till Monday, on which the kind old 
lady insisted. At eight o'clock, a telegram was brought, which 
said that Mrs. Lonsdale would remain in London till Monday after- 
noon. Berta's mind was then at ease, and she gave herself up to 
enjoyment. She talked, she sang, she was radiant with happiness. 
Her heart once given, it was given without reserve, and she had 
no thought of concealing its gladness. She was dressed in simple 
white, a blue ribbon round her waist, and sprays of Erica fastened 
in the blue ribbon twined in her hair. Her charm consisted less 
in regularity of feature than in a sweet expression and peculiar 
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grace of manner and moTemeat. Thus she always appeared to 
beet advant^^ wlien happiest. Miaa AmherBt thonght she had 
never seen her look so winning, fmd she watched her with £ond 
admiration. 

In after years, Berta often looked back on this evening with 
painfal pleasnre, and wondered how it was that, on it, coming 
events should have cast no shadow before. 

Sunday morning broke bright and glorious ; one of George 
Herbert's Sundays. It seemed to Berta that all nature sympa- 
thized in her joy. Breakfast was followed by charch; then 
lunch; and then, Lionel promised to walk with her to the ahns- 
honses, that she might keep her engagement with Mrs. Garter. 
Even yet, no warning was given of the strange events and new 
influences that ffere advancing so rapidly towards her with their 
stealthy, nnenspected tread. 

Lionel left her at the door of Mrs. Garter's hoose, promising to 
call for her again in aa hour's time ; both alike anc(mscions of 
what that hour was to bring. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Surely rapid motion was a beneficent invention of Nature for 
relieving the mind and renewing its energies. Akin to action, it 
possesses something of the same soothing power. Amid the grave 
accusations brought against railways, of their having, in part, 
occasioned the increase amongst us of diseases of the heart and 
brain, be it remembered, on the other hand, that their rapidity of 
motion has, on many temperaments, an indescribably soothing and 
revivifying power, 

Mrs. Lonsdale felt somethiug of this influence when she found 
herself flying past fields, trees, woods, and hills at a pace of fifty 
miles an hour. 

It had been a hard task to remain quietly at Quintbridge for so 
many years. Life had seemed almost insupportable there at first ; 
but, by degrees, she had sunk into that state of dull endurance 
which often does duty for resignation. Had Berta not had any 
offer, not formed any attachment, probably they would have gone 
on living the same vegetable life for years to come. But Berta's 
engagement (for it was evident that she would be positively en- 
gaged immediately) made a great difference. Mrs. Lonsdale did 
not feel able to cope with all the difficulties she foresaw, still less 
to quiet her own heart. Remorse was largely mingled with her 
Ufe-long grief; and she now felt keenly the injury she had done 
to her child in separating her entirely from every natural protector 
except herself. Mrs. Lonsdale had no near relatives alive ; and 
Berta knew nothing of her f ather^s family, but that he had been the 
only son, and that his parents were dead. When she heard other 
girls talk of their uncles, aunts, and cousins, she felt like a waif 
on the world. 

Now that Berta was half engaged, Mrs. Lonsdale began to dread 
that questions would soon be asked, to which she felt quite unequal 
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to reply. In her perplexity she had resolved to go to London 
and consult a barrister, who, though he had not seen her for years, 
had known her well as a little girl ; and who would be able to 
suggest the best course to take in the difficulties that would beset 
her, if questions should be asked respecting Berta's family, and 
expectations on her father's side. She also determined that, 
immediately on her return, she would tell the whole truth to Berta. 
She thought surely her child would forgive her, if no one else 
could. 

Mrs. Lonsdale was too much engaged with her own thoughts 
to take much notice of her fellow-passengers. These consisted of 
three ladies and two gentlemen. They were all occupied with 
their books or papers, and thus not a word was spoken to interrupt 
her reflections. At the first station at which the train stopped, 
two of the ladies got out ; at the next, one of the gentlemen and 
the thii*d lady. They had a great number of small packages, and 
were leaving a bag and umbrella in the carriage, when Mrs. 
Lonsdale, leaning forward, said to the lady, ''Excuse me, I think 
these are yours.'' A few words of civility were exchanged, and 
as Mrs. Lonsdale leaned back again in her comer, she caught the 
eye of the other gentleman (who had looked up when she spoke) 
fixed on her. It was but for a moment, and then he returned to 
his paper, in which he was soon immersed. He was a tall, dark^ 
soldier-like looking man, much bronzed by climate, and the deep 
lines in his face showed that his mental as well as his physical 
powers had been tried. It was a pleasant face, though a melan- 
choly one ; and finding that he was totally unconscious of anything 
outside his paper, Mrs. Lonsdale could not help casting a glance 
at him now and then through her thick veil. His face reminded 
her so strongly of another and well-loved one that it startled her. 
He evidently had not recognised her ; but after awhile, she thought 
she could not be mistaken in thinking that she knew him. The 
features were so strangely familiar, and she seemed to know his 
every movement beforehand, even to the impatient jerk with which 
he tore the leaves of his newspaper. She sat trembling with ex- 
citement, and almost afraid to breathe, lest she should attract his 
attention, which she dreaded, yet could hardly forbear to do. 

On, on they sped. Mile after mile passed. Minutes were 
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still engaged with the politics of the day, and quite unconscious 
of her agitation, almost as much so of her presence. 

At length, summoning aU her powers, she dragged herself, 
rather than moved, across the carriage, threw back her veil, and 
kneeling beside him, gasped '' Hubert ! Hubert ! '' 

'' Good Heaven ! '^ he exclaimed, turning pale. '' Who is it ? '' 

'' It is me ! Cecilia. Oh, Hubert ! forgive me.'' 

He gazed steadily at her for a moment, hardly able to believe 
the truth; then turned away, exclaiming — 

" Cecilia, Cecilia, you might have spared me this ! " 

He could not bear even to look at her. 

She seized his hand. 

'' Hubert, do not turn from me. Eeproach me, if you will. 
I deserve it. But speak to me, do speak to me I " 

Not a sound came from his lips. 

Again and again the passionate entreaty broke from her. Again 
and again it was unanswered. 

The sufEering woman-nature could hold out no longer. Shriek- 
ing rather than entreating, ^' Hubert, speak to me ! '' she fell 
insensible at his feet. 

The vehemence of the appeal, the dead silence that followed itj 
made him turn towards her. Could it really be Cecilia ? could 
she have been so cruel as to let him think her dead all these years ? 
or was the whole thing a trick ? 

A shudder thriUed through him as he bent over her, and scanned 
her features. Could he have believed that he would ever look on 
Cecilia so coldly ? Bach moment the dreadful conviction that she 
it was, grew stronger. The pencilled eyebrows, the fair brow, the 
chiselled mouth and chin — ^he knew them aU too well. A locket 
hung from a black velvet round her throat. As if to make the 
terrible assurance doubly sure, he opened it. There he saw the 
miniature of himself, which he had given to her in the first days 
of their engagement. But it was now in a double locket. What 
was opposite? A merry baby face, with large intelligent eyes, 
and bearing, as he could see, a strong likeness to himself. Was 
this then his child of whom he had been so cruelly deprived ? 

He let fall the locket. The passionate love of years was almost 
turned to hate. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was strange that Colonel Wardour and his wife should not 
have met before. Since the day when Miss Amherst and her 
party had seen him at the old curiosity shop, he had been frequently 
in Quintbridge. His regiment was quartered within a journey of 
an hour and a half by train, and he often came up to visit his 
boyhood's haunts. He had many times noticed Berta as she 
tripped to and from the almshouses, and had watched her with 
the interest he always felt in a person who reminds us of one we 
have loved and lost. There was something in her movements 
which recalled Cecilia, and almost unconsciously he began to look 
for her in his visits to Quintbridge, and to feel disappointment 
when the hour for returning came without his having seen 
her. 

His regiment was shortly going to Ireland, and he was now on 
his way to London to make arrangements for an exchange. He 
cared not where he went, so long as it was not to a country filled 
with such miserable memories. The lamentations in his corps 
were loud at his departure. His rule was mild and just ; his acts 
of kindness many, though his words were few. He was as sorry 
to leave as all were to lose him ; but face Dublin, he could not* 

This was how it came about that he, who scarcely ever went to 
London, chanced to be going thither on this day. He had half 
intended to stop for an hour in Quintbridge and take the next 
train on. But that destiny which shapes our ends willed other- 
wise, and he had scarce changed the half-formed intention, 
and gone a quarter-of-an-hour beyond Quintbridge, when Mrs. 
Lonsdale had spoken to the lady who was leaving her umbrella. 
The tones of her voice had carried him back to former days. 
He had leaned forward to catch each sound that recalled his 
ever present Cecilia, and had turned again to his paper with 
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an inward sigh, to think, as he had often thought before, how 
ready he was to see and hear her everywhere. 
> Alas I that she should so little have known the depth of his 
love. That in her blindness she should have sacrificed his happi- 
ness as well as her own, blighted his life together with hers, 
under a mistaken notion that she was ridding him of a burden 
he wished to shake off. 

For Cecilia loved her husband intensely. His words '' Better 
we had never met ! " had out her to the heart. They had recurred 
to her again and again, and had nerved her to immolate every 
feeling to set him free from bondage. On the fatal night on 
which she had left him, she had travelled as far as Chester. 
Finding the Queen's Hotel was full, she went to a smaller one in 
the town. Here she discovered that her luggage had accidentally 
gone astray, and that the boxes she had (exactly like her own) 
belonged to some one else. Tired and agitated, she took no 
trouble to inquire for her own luggage, which would, as she 
thought, be sure to turn up somehow, and contented hei:0elf with 
sending the boxes she had brought by mistake back to the station, 
and purchasing such things as she needed for immediate use. 
She felt too fatigued and unwell to go on to her aunt for that day, 
and determined to wait where she was. The next day she still 
felt very imwell, with a violent cold and feverishness, which de- 
tained her for more than a week. Bach day she meant to write 
to her aunt, each day she felt more and more miserable and dis- 
inclined to do so, till one morning, when the "Times" was 
brought to her as usual, she was startled to see the announce- 
ment of her own death. Over and over she read, '^ the dearly- 
loved wife.'' Hubert had then loved her after all; and now that 
death had thrown a veil over her faults, he would love her better. 
Then the wild thought flashed across her mind of keeping this 
treasure of his love for ever, and of securing his happiness by a 
life-long sacrifice. A very little thing to do for such a man as 
her Hubert. If he believed her dead, he would never be vexed 
by her any more ; he would be free, and might be happy again. 
Yet she had a longing to see him once more. This was aU she 
asked. She wondered if he would come over to England. She 
lingered a whole week longer in Chester for the chance of seeing 
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him. On tlie arrival of each Irish mail train^ a closely veiled figure 
might have been seen walking the whole length of the platform^ 
and looking into each carriage. All in vain. She never saw him. 
He crossed from DubUn to Bristol, and went thence to Southamp- 
ton, to embark for India. On the anniversary of their wedding 
day, the day on which he sailed, Cecilia left Chester, having 
written a note the day before to prepare her aunt for something 
unexpected. 

Miss Lyston had come down to breakfast that morning as 
usual, sad and thoughtful as she had been ever since the melan- 
choly death of her niece, but otherwise well. The old lady changed 
colour when she looked at her letters. Cecilia had tried to 
disguise her writing ; but to her aunt the characters were still too 
familiar; with trembling hands she opened the note. 

''An old friend wishes to prepare Mi ss Lyston for a great 
surprise, which she knows awaits her.'' 

Miss Lyston tottered to the bell ; with great presence of mind 
threw the letter into the fire, that it might not be found; and 
whilst pulling the bell violently, she sank to the ground. The 
servants rushed in, the doctor was sent for, but the mischief was 
done. When Cecilia arrived, she found that her aunt had had a 
paralytic stroke. Miss Lyston's mind remained uninjured. She 
would not allow Cecilia to go out of her sight ; but she could only 
speak with difficulty. 

When Berta was bom, the old lady seemed to revive a little in 
the excitement of a new happiness. It was only for a short time. 
Another attack came on ; and when Berta was six weeks old. Miss 
Lyston died. 

Cecilia found her aunt's affairs less prosperous than she had 
supposed. Miss Lyston had lost considerable sums during the 
past year. Everything was left to Cecilia, who was also sole 
executrix, thus she found herself on the world with her baby and 
a smaU income of £300 a year. She at once determined to bring 
up her child in the scenes of Hubert's boyhood, of which he had 
talked to her with never changing affection. Thus she came to 
Quiutbridge, and took the small house in EUesmere Grove, where 
she had been living ever since. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Colonel W ardour raised his wife to a seat by the window, where 
she could feel the air. He placed himself opposite to her, and 
leaned forward, watching her. His thoughts travelled far back 
over the dreary waste of years he had passed since they were last 
together. The first bitterness of his remorseful mourning came 
back wildly. A burning pain was at his heart. His face was 
sternly sad, as he said to himself, " If she had loved me as I loved 
her, could she have left me thus ? less miserable to have believed 
her dead as long as I lived ! ^' 

Yet he watched with eager anxiety for some sign of returning 
consciousness. 

His yearning was great to know something about his child. 
She, Hke him, had been deeply wronged. The full tide of his 
aflEection rushed to her. 

Why was she not here ? Was she alive ? Oh, terrible thoughts ! 
Was she reaUy dead, and was he never to know more of her than 
what the reflection of the baby features could tell? Would 
Cecilia never revive to tell him of their child ? 

At length she slowly opened her eyes, to find his fixed on her. 

Again she murmured, ^' Hubert ! '' Then said, " I have been 
very miserable.'' 

Yes ! she had been very miserable. He could see that. The 
fragile, trembling form, the subdued expression, and the humble 
entreaties were all unlike the Cecilia of old. His heart relented. 

She was his wife whom he had loved so tenderly ; he could not 
quite forget that. Nor could he forget that, great as was her 
blame, he was not altogether blameless. 

He bent over her and kissed her. 

'' I have been very miserable, too,*' he said (and am, he could have 
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added^ but he controlled Mmself), " Do not let us talk of tliat now. 
TeU me, of whom is the miniature in your locket? '' 

" Of you.'' 

'' No ; the other ? '' 

" Of our Berta.'' 

"Is she alive?'' 

"DearBerta? Yes." 

Then there was silence. 

In a few minutes the train arrived at the ticket platform, and 
not a word more was spoken until they reached the hotel to 
which Colonel Wardour had given orders that they should be driven. 

Here he ordered some refreshment to be brought immediately, 
insisted on giving Cecilia some wine as a restorative, and showed 
the utmost anxiety for her comfort. But she already felt that he 
was colder as well as sadder than he used to be. 

After a little while he began in a calm tone. '' Now teU me 
about our child. What is her name ? " 

"I named her Huberta, after you; but it is shortened into 
Berta." 

He hardly heard the last words. '' What a farce to name her 
after the father she was never to know ! " he said to himself, but 
aloud, he merely asked, "Why? " 

^^ Because I loved you better than anything on earth. That I 
had sacrificed everything to win happiness for you only made me 
love you the more." 

" Really," he replied, breaking into a sardonic laugh, "this is 
most incomprehensible. Tour riddle would puzzle the Sphinx 
herself. You blight my life, steal away my child, and then talk 
of sacrificing yourself to my happiness. Pray may I ask what 
more this noble self-sacrifice has impelled you to do ? Perhaps 
to seek some more congenial companion than the juggernaut of a 
husband whose happiness required such immolation of the 
innocent ? " 

'^ Hubert ! " exclaimed Cecilia, starting indignantly. Then 
she said sadly, " You are strangely changed when you can be so 
unmanly as to taunt me thus. You yourself told me it would have 
been better we had never met. Why then should I not believe that 
you would be happier if we were parted for ever ? " 
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''Cruel ! to remember those words which my own handwriting 
contradicted within a few minutes of their being spoken/' 

''How? when?'' 

" In my note." 

"What note?" 

" The one I came back to write, and left for you." 

"I never saw it. Oh, Hubert ! why did they not give it me? 
Tell me about it." 

He told her how he had returned only to find her gone ; how he 
had pencilled a few lines and put them where he fancied she 
would be sure to see them. 

Tears trickled from Cecilia's eyes. "Why, why, did I not! 
and all this misery would have been saved I " 

Ah, why ? why had she not ? She had only her own heedless 
impulsiveness to blame, which had led her to rush hither and 
thither, regardless of everything except snatching up this and 
that thing which she wanted to pack. 

Her grief was genuine. He felt it was. Softened by it, he 
drew his chair nearer to her, and asked her to tell him in detail 
all that had happened since that terrible day. 

Her voice faltered, and tears almost choked her utterance more 
than once. But she told him all; her strange feelings on 
reading the announcement of her death ; her sudden determination 
then to leave him for ever ignorant of her real fate ; her aunt's 
illness and death, which she remorsefully said she knew she had 
accelerated ; her coming to Quintbridge. And she told him, too, 
many little details of the baby, whose face had been often bathed 
with the tears of its lonely mother. 

Amidst all her folly, Cecilia had shown much endurance and 
determination in carrying out her ill-advised plan. 

" Did you really believe you were adding to my happiness ? " 
he asked, more gently than he had yet spoken. " Did you never 
even think that, if I believed you dead, I might possibly marry 
again ? Did you think of the injury you might do to some other 
innocent person ? " 

" The sin would have been mine, not hers or yours," said she, 
impetuously, " I never cared what became of me, soul or body, 
so long as you were happy. Why should I ? " The words came 
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thick and fast^ and she kneeled by his side^ looking earnestly at 
him. '' But now I have seen you, and watched you, I know I have 
only failed again just as much as before. I shall never be any- 
thing but a misery to you. Oh, Hubert, Hubert, forgive me and 
let me die.'* 

He believed her implicitly; he grieved for her; he would have 
given worlds that the past could be buried in oblivion; but it 
could not, the sense of injury was strong in him; he could not 
yet say he forgave her. 

He was silent. 

" Hubert ! '' she cried again, in a wail that pierced his heart, 
'' for our child's sake ! '' 

It was the right chord, though touched by her hand there was 
still a jar. 

'' We both want forgiveness, dear,'' he said more kindly, '' we 
must both try and forgive." 

" No, no, Hubert, I am the only one who needs it. It is J who 
have made you unhappy. You did me no injury." 

" Poor Cecilia ! but we will not talk about that now," was all 
his reply ; and after a little pause he began again to ask questions 
about Berta. 

His brow contracted anew when he heard that she was all but 
engaged. After having been cheated of his daughter's affections 
for so long, was he now only to have the third place in her heart ? 

'^Why should this engagement bring you to London?" he 
asked. 

" Because I thought that questions might be asked about her 
family; and I wanted advice. If I said that I had left my 
husband, no one would understand my reasons, and Berta would 
be injured. Then I thought she ought now to know the truth ; 
and I have had such a yearning lately for news of you ; and have 
felt lonely and desolate, and could endure the life I was living no 
longer. I was going to Mr. Gourtenay, who knew me when I was 
a little, little girl. I meant to tell him all, and be guided by him." 

" Poor Cecilia ! " he murmured. 

Then they talked again of Berta, and at length Mrs. Wardour 
remembered that the time was drawing on when Berta would be 
expecting her home. She said so. 
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I will send her a telegram in yonr name^^^ replied Hubert^ 

and tell her that yon intend to remain in London till Monday. 
To-morrow I will go down and see her myself. No/' he said, 
in answer to her look, ''yon must wait here, Cecilia. I must be 
alone with my child when we meet for the first time.'* 

He was greedy of his treasure. 

He would not allow any warning to be sent to her : he would 
see her in her every-day life ; no preparation could be needed 
between father and daughter. 

Mrs. Wardour sighed. Her eyes were gradually becoming 
opened to a truer estimate of what she had done. The grand 
self-sacrifice was fast fading into mere self-will. It is only in 
after years, when time has dispelled the mists of feeling, that we 
see our actions in a clear light, and can distinguish their real 
origin. 

Her aunt's death had filled her with remorse, though she never 
knew her full share in accelerating it ; and now punishment after 
punishment, evil consequences one after another, were thickly 
crowding upon her. Retribution, long in comiug, was overtaking 
her at last, to be her abiding companion and fellow-traveller, she 
told herself, to the end of her life. She had vainly imagined that 
she did no wrong, inflicted no suffering on anyone but herself. 
Idle thought ! As if any wrong done by ourselves to ourselves can 
stop there ! As if, when we plunge ourselves into the mire of 
sin, we do not invariably drag some innocent victim into the 
sludge on the banks. 

Disgrace and danger had been very much nearer to Mrs. 
Wardour for some time past than she had imagined. Her secret, 
which she supposed known only to herself, was partially shared 
by Mrs. Carter, at the almshouses at Quintbridge. Mrs. Wardour 
had never felt comfortable with this old woman, who, on the 
occasion of her first visit, had fixed her eyes on her as if to read 
her inmost soul. But that Mrs. Wardour knew that Mrs. Carter 
never could have seen her before, she would have thought the old 
woman recognised her. On the day of her first visit, Mrs. Carter 
began some long stories about her recollections of Fir Grove and 
the Wardour family. Mrs. Wardour checked her at last rather 
abruptly. Her very heart quivered beneath the garrulity of this 

a 
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chattering old woman. Heart-sore and sensitive, she fancied she 
saw Mrs. Carter^s eyes fixed on her with a peculiar look of 
scrutiny. From that time, Mrs. Wardour had scarcely ever been 
to the cottage ; though, for Hubert's sake, she showed many little 
kindnesses to his old attendant. She did not like the woman's 
manner, and could not bear to listen to these old reminiscences. 
She knew that Mrs. Carter could not possibly be acquainted with 
her real history, but the old body's sharp eyes irritated her. 
Thus she made her over to Berta to visit, and Berta was more 
amused than annoyed by the old woman's long yams. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Carter had not suspected anything 
at this first visit. She had merely been struck by a likeness 
between Berta and Helen Wardour, whom she had nursed when a 
baby, and who had died, when about eighteen, supported by the 
faithful nurse. But even this had not come to Mrs. Carter's 
memory at first. It was only that Berta touched some chord in 
her heart ; and when she was left alone, she sat back in her large 
easy chair to think who it could be that the young lady reminded 
her of. She thought for a long time before she linked Berta with 
her dear Miss Helen. But when she did, the likeness startled 
her. The young lady had Miss Helen's very eyes and expression. 
How very strange! When Mrs. Lonsdale called again, Mrs. 
Carter looked steadily at her every now and again, and dim as 
her sight was, she detected a resemblance to the picture that the 
old Mrs. Wardour had shown her of Mr. Hubert's bride. This 
little discovery she folded up neatly, and laid on the shelf of her 
memory, by the side of the other. Suspicion once roused, there 
was no difliculty in seeing a meaning in " trifles light as air." 
Whether Mrs. Lonsdale called, or whether she staid away, Mrs. 
Carter could find therein some fresh confirmation of her opinion, 
whilst Berta's voice and features spoke volumes. 

But how these ladies could be the people she supposed, was an 
unfa4;homable mystery which she did not attempt to solve. The 
process of reasoning was slow in the old woman's mind, shrewd 
as she was, and it took her a long while to advance a step. Thus 
she spent nearly a week in convincing herself that it was possible 
that Mrs. Wardour might not have been drowned after aU. 
Over and over again she enumerated aU the persons of whom she 
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bad heard or readj who had been supposed to be drowned^ but 
had returned^ welcome or unwelcome, to their friends. 

''Aye/' she said to herself, ''there was James Forest, he was 
dead drowned, for our Harry saw him fall ofE the wreck, and he 
came to life again three months after. Then there was that Mr. 
Crusoe that the children at Fir Grove were wild about, he came 
alive after ever so long; and Jonah, he did not really drown; and 
Silas Carrey, why after havinff been drowned for near a year, he 
tnmed up dl right ja«t in time to bury his wife. No one eVer 
knows if people are reaUy drowned. When his body's found believe 
he's drowned, I say, and I don't believe Mrs. Wardour was 
drowned." 

Mrs. Carter's next meditations did not take the most charitable 
form in the world, as regarded Mrs. Lonsdale. She pondered, 
she reasoned, she worrited herself, as she said, nearly to death 
about this lady. At length she came to the wise conclusion that, 
if Mrs. Lonsdale were really Mrs. Hubert Wardour, she must have 
some great reason for hiding herself; Mrs. Lonsdale must know 
best what she had done to be ashamed of, and it was no right of 
her's (Jane Carter's) to speak unless she could see her dear Mr. 
Hubert himself. Anything that touched his honour, or that of 
the Wardour family, was, with this high-minded old servant, to 
be kept secret as the grave from the outer world. 

Besides, she often fancied Mr. Hubert was dead. She had had 
very bad dreams about him at the time of " the wars," and she 
knew a great many officers had been killed, and it was more than 
likely then that he was dead. 

Thus time passed on, and Mrs, Carter was now fast going to 

the grave, where the mystery would lie safely with her for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



When Colonel Wardour left his wife that he might send the 
telegram to Berta, it was with a feeling of relief that he found 
himself alone again. The disclosures of the last few hours had 
overpowered him. The idol, cherished in his bosom during all the 
best years of his life, lay shattered at his feet. The gentle-hearted 
wife, who had been ever before him in her youthful loveliness, 
and on whom his thoughts had continually dwelt with mingled 
devotion and remorse, was suddenly transformed into a cold, 
cruel avenger. She had relentlessly embittered his life in revenge 
for a few hasty words. His idolatry of her had been blind ; in 
the revulsion of feeling he knew not what to think or believe. 
It was totally impossible for a man of controlled, though deep, 
emotions like Hubert Wardour to understand Cecilia's strange 
impulse and wild notions of self-sacrifice. He sauntered leisurely 
along, sunk in reveries, till at length thoughts of his daughter 
recalled him to himself, and reminded him of the object of his walk. 
He sent the telegram, turned into a jeweller's shop, bought a 
trinket for her, and roamed about restlessly for another hour. 
Then he turned his steps towards his hotel ; he would almost 
rather have been going to Australia, California, the North Pole, 
anywhere but there. 

He passed a church, the door open. More from listlessness 
than anything, he went in. A pale, care-worn looking man, was 
just beginning to read the Evening Prayer. In Colonel War- 
dour's present mood there was something attractive in the sub- 
dued light of the church and the melancholy face of the clergy- 
man j involuntarily he moved quietly into a seat. 

This melancholy face belonged to Mr. Arden. He had come 
up to London early in the afternoon to ask an old college friend 
to exchange duties with him for the following day, and had offered 
to read Evening Prayer for him on this afternoon. Ladies and 
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children formed the greater part of the congregation ; there were, 
in addition, only some poor old men and women. Thus Colonel 
Wardour's figure stood out prominently, and attracted Mr. 
Arden's attention. 

Service ended, Mr. Arden was on his way to take some alms 
for his friend to some old people. He did not in the least know 
his road to the courts in which they lived. Seeing the gentleman 
he had noticed in church in advance of him, he hastened on and 
asked if he could direct him. 

Directly that Colonel Wardour saw Mr. Arden in the full light 
of day, he recognized in him an old schoolfellow. 

'' Is not your name Arden ? " 

They soon identified, and cordially greeted each other. 

Colonel Wardour knew no more of the courts and alleys of 
London than Mr. Arden did; but they strolled along in what they 
supposed to be the right direction, talking over old schooldays 
and friends. 

They had not been intimate at school, for Colonel Wardour was 
some four or five years older than Harry Arden ; but they had 
plenty of reminiscences in common. 

''And so the end of all is that you are settled down at 
Quintbridge, Arden, is it ? To live there for ever and a day.*' 

'' Not quite. I have been settled there, but I am now on the 
point of leaving it for ever and a day.'' 

'' For something better, I hope.'' 

'' For nothing, as regards income. I am going abroad as a 
missionary." 

Colonel Wardour thought all the world had gone mad. 

" What, in the name ^of common sense, are you doing that 
for ? My dear fellow, I think the kindest thing I can do is to call 
a hansom and drive you straight to Hanwell." 

'' For my principle's sake," replied Mr. Arden, in as indifEerent 
a tone as he could assume. '' I do not think clergymen ought to 
marry ; and here, in England, a man is desperately tempted to do 
so, and to settle down comfortably." 

'' Or uncomfortably, perhaps. So you find the belles of Quint- 
bridge very dangerous to your peace of mind. When I remember 
it, it was full of gorgons." 
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^' It is not now ; and to you I confess that I cannot fight and 
must perforce fly." 

" But here we are at the church again," he added, in surprise. 
'' We have been walking in a circle. I must go and find a better 
guide. But, Wardour, tell me, where are you staying in town ; 
will you come and dine with me to-night V^ 

^' No, my wife is in town; you had better come and dine with 
us. She knows Quintbridge very well." 

" Does she ? I did not know you were married." 

^' Yes, I am," replied Colonel Wardour ; '' so come, old fellow, 
and dine with us. You will find an acquaintance very likely in 
Mrs. Wardour, for sHe has been living in Quintbridge this long 
time.^' 

The news must soon spread in Quintbridge, and Colonel War- 
dour was glad that his old schoolfellow should know it first from 
himself. Besides, it would be pleasanter for Cecilia. 

^^ I suppose,^^ he went od, '' you are not so hopelessly far gone 
in love as not to like to see any lady from Quintbridge." 

Certainly not. There was only one lady belonging to Quint- 
bridge whom he wished to avoid. A long, lonely evening of 
dismal thoughts rose before his mind's eye, and he gladly agreed 
to spend at least a part of it with his old friend. 

" But I never saw Mrs. Wardour in Quintbridge, I am sure. 
Where did she live ? " 

'^ I do not know. Stay, I can tell you. I have just been send- 
ing down a telegram, and have a memorandum of the address." 

He opened his purse and read, '^ Number 3, Bllesmere Grove." 

'' I know that house well," said Mr. Arden, a strange chill 
creeping over him. '^But I never met Mrs. Wardour there. 
Mrs. Lonsdale and her daughter live there." 

^^ What is her daughter like ?" 

^^ A very lady-like, sweet girl, devoted to her mother." 

'^ Arden," said Colonel Wardour, hoarsely, '' I have to-day 
found out that Mrs. Lonsdale is my wife — ^is Mrs. Wardour." 

Mr. Arden grew pale as death. " No ! no ! surely not. Heaven 
forgive me." 

They were still standing by the church. Mr. Arden staggered, 
and leaned against the wall for support. 
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"What do yon mean, Ardent What is the matter F For 
heaven's sake, speak. Are joa illT " 

" No I Yes I Good-bye, old friend. God bless yoa, and 
forgive me as I forgive her," he added, mentally. 

He wrong Ms friend's hand, tottered Trithin the chnrch door, 
looking more like a corpse than a living man, and locked it after 

Hnbert Wardoor was left alone. The tmth flashed across his 
mind in a moment, that his friend, believing Mrs. Lonsdale a 
Tfidow, had formed an attachment for her, and that she wits 
the canse of his leaving Qnintbridge and England. He slowly 
tamed away, still sadder than before. 

The two men whom Cecilia had so craelly injored never met 




CHAPTER Xm. 

Sunday morning broke as brightly in London as in the conntry, 
provokingly brightly, Cecilia thought. She had had a vague hope 
that the day might be very bad, and that then she might be able 
to persuade Hubert to put off going to Quintbridge till Monday, 
when she might go also. Delusive hope, under any circum- 
stances, but dashed at once by gay sunbeams. Colonel Wardour 
left her at a little before eleven o^clock to go to Quintbridge, and 
she was alone for the day. 

She felt too unsettled to go to church, too restless to stay 
indoors. As soon as the church doors were closed, and the 
fashionable carriages had ceased rolling to and fro, she went out, 
threading her way through the almost deserted streets to Hyde 
Park. 

In all her life she had never been so miserable. She had found 
her husband, only to learn that she had forfeited his love. And 
Berta ! what would she think when she knew the truth ? and 
Mr. and Miss Amherst? and everybody? Would. they all con- 
demn her as a wicked, deceitful woman, who had been living 
among them under false pretences, and wringing her husband 
and child ? Cecilia was by no means indifferent to public opinion ; 
she tormented herself with imaginary conversations between the 
gossiping ladies of Quintbridge, and wound herself up to an 
almost unendurable pitch of irritation. 

Even yet her heart made an effort at seK-justifioation. She 
recounted aU she had gone through, all her loneliness, her wretched 
days, and still more wretched nights after her aunt's death, and 
when she first came to Quintbridge. She began to think that her 
sacrifice had been heroic. 

^^ Oh, Essie ; but it's a grand thing to be a beautiful lady ! " said 
a child's voice near her, which made her start. 
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A little boy and girl were standing by^ gaping ^t ber and ber 
dress witb admiration. 

'^No,'' sbe cried, ^'it's not. It is a wretcbed, miserable tbing." 

Sbe spoke passionately, and tbe cbildren moved away. 

Sbe called tbem back, said a few words to tbem, and gave tbem 
a sbilling eacb, '' to buy buns witb/' sbe said. Tbey bad never 
seen silver before, and went off in deligbt. Cecilia watcbed tbem 
witb wistful eyes, and witb tbe vain wish tbat sbe conld be a 
cbild too. 

Tbis made ber feel still more doleful ; so sbe went back to tbe 
botel and sat watcbing tbe clock, wondering wben tbe minute 
would come in wbicb Bei'ta would first see ber fatber, till tears 
blinded ber, and sbe turned away to try some otber way of pass- 
ing tbese long, long bours. 

In tbe afternoon sbe went out again. Tired of tbe park, sbe 
walked about tbe neigbbouring squares. Turning a comer sbe 
came suddenly on Mr. Arden. He appeared to intend to pass 
witb a bow, but sbe stopped bim by speaking, and expressed ber 
astonisbment at seeing bim. 

^' I am on an errand of life and deatb, Mrs. Wardour," be said. 

''But one moment,^' sbe replied. ''I will not detain you. 
Colonel Wardour bas told you part.'' 

'' He bas told me all. Good-bye. I must not stay. God give 
you bappiness." 

He durst not trust bimself to say more, lest sbe sbould see bis 
agitation. But tbougb be burried off, be turned once to look at 
ber; tben sbut tbe door for ever upon tbat passage of bis life. 

Cecilia was absorbed in tbinking of bis strange, abrupt manner, 
and in wondering wbetber every one would burry away from ber 
now. 

Tbis Sunday was one long day of listless wretcbedness, vain 
regrets, self-pity and self-reproacb. 

Wbat was it to Berta? 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The Sunday trains to Quintbridge were all slow. The ordinary 
fast train journey of an hour and a-half was thus spun out into 
one of two hours and a-half. On this day, the train was further 
delayed by some trifling accident, and, with all Colonel Wardour's 
impatience, it was nearly three o^clock when he knocked at the 
door of number three, BUesmere Grove, 

*' Is Miss Lonsdale at home ? " 

''No, Sir,'* was the reply. 

'' Where is she f " 

'' She is staying at Bllesmere Villa with Miss Amherst,*' said 
the old servant, who had brought Berta up from childhood, eyeing 
the strange gentleman with some suspicion. 

He saw that she distrusted him. 

'' It is unfortunate that she is not at home,*' he said. " I have 
a message from her from Mrs. Lonsdale. Perhaps you could send 
a note up to her, if I write one." 

The careful body had not the remotest intention of allowing 
him, or any other stranger, to come into the house in her 
mistress's absence on any pretext of writing a note. But she 
was reassured by the idea that he had a message from Mrs. 
Lonsdale. She knew that Mr. Amherst had gone with her 
young lady to the almshouses, and was quite competent to protect 
her in case this gentleman-like gentleman should prove to be an 
impostor. So she said ; 

'' I think. Sir, that Miss Berta will be at Mrs. Carter's, at the 
almshouses, by now. She called in here about a quarter of an 
hour since for her basket, and said she was going there — ^Mrs. 
Carter's, the house at the end, on your right, as you go in at 
the garden of the almshouses. Any one will direct you, Sir.^ 
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Colonel Wardour said lie would inquire there; and, that if he did 
not find Miss Lonsdale, he would call again. 

He went direct to the almshouses, knocked at Mrs. Carter's 
door; and, receiving no answer, lifted the latch and went in. 
There was no one in the neat kitchen, but he heard a voice reading 
upstairs. The door at the foot of the stairs was open, and the 
bedroom door also, so that every word spoken above could be 
heard below. They fell at first on an unheeding ear. Hubert 
Wardour was occupied with his own troubled thoughts; and 
in his impatient desire to see his daughter, he drank in greedily 
the sweet sound of her voice, but to the words he did not listen. 
More than once he was on the point of making some noise to 
attract her attention, but checked himself as quickly, afraid 
to break the spell with which her soft voice bound him. There 
was an exquisite sense of pleasure in the thrill which her tones 
sent to his heart ; would it be the same when he saw her ? 

At length his own name caught his ear and aroused him. 
Mrs. Carter was feebly trying to say something to Berta ; but her 
mind was wandering, and Berta could distinguish nothing but 
some incoherent words about Mr. Hubert and Mr. Wardour, and 
then the old woman began to talk about Mrs. Lonsdale, and 
seemed quite lost. She lay quiet again for a few minutes. 

'^ Speak to me, dear Miss Berta,^' the old woman then gasped. 

In a soft, solemn tone, Berta repeated some texts. 

Sight had failed, but the dying woman felt for Berta's hand, 
and just pressed it in thanks. Her breathing grew more and 
more feeble. Berta thought she was falling asleep. She wished 
that the neighbour, who was nursing Mrs. Carter, would come 
back. She began to feel uneasy, and thought the time long. 
She moistened the old woman's lips with brandy, thinking 
that she was faint, she looked so strange and pale : then she sat 
down again to watch her. The bright sun was streaming across 
the room, which seemed to become more and more still every 
moment. 

All at once Berta became conscious of a strange and indescribable 
sensation. How, she knew not, but she felt that a spirit had 
passed her. She had never been in the presence of death before, 
and a nameless dread came over her. She knew she could do uo 
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good there now. Noiselessly she glided down the stairs. Tears 
were in her eyes, and a longing that Lionel would come was at 
her heart. She felt so lonely and frightened. She fancied she 
could still hear the feeble breathings of the dying woman, but 
she knew that it was only fancy. She was overpowered by the 
weird dread, which even animals feel in the presence of death. 
She sat down on the stairs for a moment, but even there she felt 
too near the spiritless tabernacle above. 

A slight movement in the room below ! 

Lionel then was come I 

With eyes full of tears she hurried forward to meet him. '' Oh, 
Lion—'' 

But his name died on her lips when she found herself face to 
&ce with a tall, dark man, an entire stranger to her. 

She started. But quickly recovering her self-possession, she 
said, in as steady a voice as she could assume, '' Have you come to 
see Mrs. Carter, Sir? I am very sorry you were not here 
yesterday. It is too late now." 

Her voice was mournful, and the tears stiU glistened in her eyes. 

'^ Poor old Mrs. Cai-ter ! " he said, with much feeling. ^^ I did 
not know till to-day that she was here- But I did not come to 
see her. I came to see you.'' 

As he spoke, he quietly closed the door at the foot of the 
staircase, and, putting a chair for Berta, he said, ^^You are 
overdone. Sit down for a minute." 

She sat down without making any reply. Surprise gave way to 
relief at finding that she was not alone with death. 

He longed to clasp her to his breast, this dear daughter, who 
had such a tender, loving heart. But he was afraid of frightening 
her, and only asked in a tone of forced calm — 

^^ Are not you Miss Lonsdale?" 

" Yes," she said. '' Why ? " 

''Did you receive a telegram last night from Mrs. Lonsdale? " 

''Yes. But you have no bad news to tell me have you? Oh ! 
do say what it is ? Tell me at once," she implored, in an eager 
tone, her over-strung nerves making her ready to take alarm. 

"No; I left her this morning quite well, quite well," he 
repeated, re-assuringly. " I have come for your sake, and yours 
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only^ and to tell yon strange news. Berta^ my child^ my long- 
lost darlings I am yonr &tlier.'' 

He was standing near her^ watching every movement in her 
&ce. He wonld have clasped her in his arms^ bnt she started np^ 
and said in a hanghiy tone — 

'' Impossible ! yon have made some strange mistake^ Sir. My 
father died before I was bom.'' 

She moved towards the door. 

He intercepted her. 

^' I cannot wonder that you do not believe me,'' he answered 
sadly. ''But it is true. Berta, my daughter, my child, sit down 
for a few minutes and listen to me. I beg of you at least to 
listen." 

Wildly improbable as the story seemed, there was something 
so touching in his voice that Berta could not refuse. Besides, 
what could she do? He could compel her to listen. Would 
Lionel never come ? Was death to be her only protector in her 
interview with the stranger? 

She sat down with an expression of proud incredulity. He 
saw it. Though it pierced Tiith to the heart's core, he loved her 
for it. It was just what he would have felt himself. She was 
his own child. 

Quietly and calmly as he could, he repeated the same story that 
she had so often heard from Mrs. Carter, told her that he was 
Colonel Wardour, and that Mrs. Lonsdale was the young wife 
who had been supposed to be drowned. That her mother, whom 
she idolized almost as a being of another sphere, should thus have 
injured her husband and child, Berta could not believe. Her 
heart rebelled against the suggestion. With flashing eyes she 
exclaimed — 

^^ My mother could not do such a thing. You are under some 
strange delusion. Sir. If that is all you have to tell me, I must 
beg you to allow me to wish you good morning." She began to 
think he was a lunatic, and that she had better be courteous to 
him, and tried to get away quietly, so added, ^' I am very, very 
sorry for your disappointment ; but, indeed, you are quite mis- 
taken." 

'^ It is you who are mistaken," he answered, gently. " But 
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why, indeed, should you believe me without proof ? Bead this, 
and then say whether the unhappy story is not true? " 

He gave her a note. 

She took it. It was in her mother's writing. Her hand 
trembled. 

He held his breath in the fixedness of his gaze at her as she 
opened it. His very soul seemed to hang upon the words she 
should utter. 

She read with wonder. 

'^ My darling, it is all true. Colonel Wardour is your father. 
I was not drowned. Come to me. I long to hear you say you 
forgive and love your unhappy but idolizing mother, Cecilia 
Wardour.'^ 

At each line she grew paler and paler ; at the close she burst 
into tears, and throwing her arms impulsively around her father's 
neck, she sobbed, ^' My poor, poor father ! " 

Joy for a moment effaced every sorrow. He took her in his 
arms, kissed the sweet lips that spoke the comforting words, and 
tried to soothe her excitement and agitation. There was a long 
silence. Neither could speak. 

" Oh ! '' she said at last, " how I wish that poor Mrs. Carter 
had seen you. Whilst she was wandering she thought you were 
near, and talked of you.'' 

'^ Poor old Mrs. Carter ! " he said. ^' I will go and take a 
last look at her whilst we are still alone." 

" Yes, do. She would be so glad if she could know it. And 
Mrs. Norton will be in directly from church, and Lionel will be 
here soon too." 

He sighed. Berta heard. She felt very sorry for him. 

Mrs. Norton appeared almost immediately after Colonel 
"Wardour came down stairs again, and, after giving a few brief 
directions, he and his daughter left the house. At the gate of 
the garden they met Lionel. 

He looked more surprised than pleased to see his Berta in 
confidential talk with a strange man. The mystery was quickly 
explained. But Lionel was inclined to be a little sceptical. He 
did not much approve of the sudden appearance of a father to 
claim a share in Berta's heart. Yet Colonel Wardour was unmis- 
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takeably a gentleman, his family were well-known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he had made his claim good with Berta. Thus 
Lionel offered him hospitality with as much cordiality as he could 
muster. In the evening Colonel Wardour returned to London, 
taking Berta with him. 

Cousin Jane did not quite like this arrangement ; Lionel, still 
less : but Colonel Wardour could not part from his newly-found 
daughter, and Berta had a longing to be alone with her parents. 
She made Lionel promise not to leave Quintbridge till after they 
should arrive there the next day. 

After Evening Service, all Quintbridge was in commotion. 
Mrs. Norton had set the news going, how she had found a 
strange gentleman at Mrs Carter's, who had given order for the 
handsomest of funerals, saying, the bill was to be sent to him. 
Colonel Wardour, at 3, BUesmere Grove : how Miss Lonsdale had 
called the gentleman ^' papa,'* which, to be sure, it was early days 
to do, as Mrs. Wardour was Mrs. Lonsdale only on Saturday. The 
news spread like wild-fire. The coterie thought Mrs. Lonsdale 
very sly. K&te Cotton pitied Miss Lonsdale, who had a step- 
father put over her. Mr. Arden was blamed for having been art 
and part in the affair, which was an evident fact, since he had 
exchanged duties with a London clergyman, in order, of course, to 
perform the marriage ceremony for the truant widow. In feet, 
the suppers at Quintbridge were seasoned more highly on that 
Sunday evening than they had been for many a long day. 



CHAPTER XV. 

To the great disappointment of the gossips at Qnintbridge^ 
Colonel and Mrs. Wardour did not return to EUesmere Grove. 
They came down indeed on the evening after Colonel Wardonr's 
mysterious appearance, but went away again on the next morn- 
ing; the news of their departure trod on the heels of that of their 
arrival. Nor was anything to be discovered at the house. The 
old servant went away with her mistress ; the younger one was 
dismissed with a handsome present ; and before the week was 
over, professional packers were in the house, and bills were up 
announcing that it was to be let. 

Miss Amherst either did not know anything of the plans of 
her friends, or would not tell them j curiosity waa, for once, fairly 
baffled. 

Colonel Wardour and Mr. Amherst had a long consultation in 
London, the result of which was a postponement of Lionel and 
Berta's marriage for a year. Her father could not part with her 
directly. One yearns companionship seemed very little to ask 
before he gave her up, as his companion, for life. Lionel was 
impatient of any posfcponement ; but the demand was not unrea- 
sonable, and he was obliged to acquiesce. 

Colonel Wardour made arrangements for retiring immediately 
on half -pay, and took his wife and daughter abroad. 

Miss Amherst was the person most to be pitied in this new 
state of things. She had lost Lionel, who was now inmiersed in 
his law studies; she had lost Berta, who was the object next 
dearest to her heart ; and, for at least double the prescribed nine 
days of wonderment, she had to undergo and parry the assaults 
of Quintbridge inquisitiveness. In the interest and excitement 
caused by Colonel Wardour, Berta became a person of very 
secondary importance, and her engagement to Lionel was not 
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even suspected. Kate Cotton, the best natnred girl in the world, 
and moreover, having just a little preference for Mr. Amherst, 
was a godsend to Cousin Jane. She was always bright, always 
full of good spirits, and though not well educated, was a cheerful 
companion. When away from her vulgar mother her manner 
was softer, and she was less brusque and less inquisitive. She 
cared no more for Claude or any other painter, ancient or modem, 
than for the man in the moon; but she deHghted in arranging 
flowers in all sorts of fantastic ways, in rattling over dance music, 
and in chattering in a Uvely, off-hand manner, about everything 
that came into her head. Miss Amherst really liked her; whilst 
on LionePs occasional short visits to his cousin, he found Kate a 
very pleasant addition in the absence of his betrothed. 

Lionel had established himself in London. At first, restless 
and unsettled, he found it difficult to concentrate his thoughts on 
his books. His mind continually wandered to Berta. But reso- 
lutely persisting in his efforts, he soon began to take an interest 
in his work, not for its own sake, but as a preparation for the 
coming struggle with his fellow-men. He was keenly alive to 
the fascination of gauging his intellect with that of others. He 
was determined to be a victor in the race. Early and late he 
pored over his books, with an intentness which would have sur- 
prised those who had oiily known him as the leisure man of ease. 
Ambition grew, day by day, with sure and steady growth, and 
began to give to his outward appearance a gravity which had 
hitherto been foreign to him. 

How did Love fare in this new phase of life ? 

To do him justice, his affection for Berta was as strong as ever ; 
but it was gradually being pushed into the second place, as is 
common with man. It had been all in all; by slow degrees and 
unconsciously to himself, it was becoming merely the sweetener 
of his ambitious views. His letters to Berta were not less fre- 
quent, but they were shorter; not less affectionate, though less 
sympathetic with her enjoyments. 

He did not forget his promise to his cousin to see her as often 
as possible ; he generally came down to Quintbridge for Sunday. 
Often jaded with hard work, Kate Cotton's liveliness made a 
pleasant variety. To her frequent visits during the week, she 

H 
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sometimes^ by invitation^ added one to lanch on Sunday ; and little 
by little, this grew into a weekly habit, whether Lionel were there 
or not. One of those habits which grow so easily, but are just as 
often fraught with misery as with happiness. 

Of course Lionel talked to her, and was attentive to her, without 
what is called, paying her attention ; it was not very unnatural 
that Kate, completely ignorant of his engagement to Berta, 
should feel some little preference for by far the most agreeable 
man who crossed her path. He told her what was going on in 
London, brought down newspapers, new serials. She was inter- 
ested in everything, read all he brought, and talked in a bright 
lively manner of all. 

They were unconsciously playing a dangerous game. Listinc- 
tively, Berta's name was never mentioned between them; though 
why, perhaps, neither could have told. Miss Amherst was 
equally silent. Lionel and Berta did not wish at present to make 
public an engagement which was to last for a year, and Miss 
Amherst never cared to introduce a subject which might lead to 
questions difficult to parry. Nor did any idea of a preference on 
the part of Kate for Lionel ever enter her mind. She only saw 
in them two young people who enjoyed each other^s society: and 
as one was hardworked, and the other had rather a dull life at 
home, she was well pleased to help both to a little variety. 

Kind, blind Miss Amherst ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The year had all bat passed^ and Lionel was anxiously expecting 
Berta's return. Colonel Wardour had taken his wife and daugh- 
ter to various parts of Europe, and Berta had enjoyed the new 
scenes with all the keen zest of youth. She had only sighed 
continually for Lionel to enjoy all with her, and to be at hand to 
advise her sometimes. For Colonel Wardour showed plainly 
how he clung much more to his daughter than to his wife. She 
was really more fitted to be his companion; and besides, the 
sense of injury still rankled, though he strove to tear it out, 
and never was wilfully deficient in kindness. But Berta often 
felt that something was wanting to make them all thoroughly 
happy. 

Still, travelling abroad was very delightful. She enraptured 
Miss Amherst by her long letters describing their visits to the 
grand picture galleries, and by the good taste and discrimination 
of her observations. Then she had had a very happy six weeks 
when Lionel took his hoMay and met them in Switzerland; the 
happiest six weeks, indeed, she had ever known. 

And the year was all but over, and they were returning to Eng- 
land^ and she and Lionel were to be made happy for ever, when, 
unfortunately. Colonel Wardour was suddenly seized with illness 
ftt Venice, and to move him was impossible. 

Berta wrote entreating Lionel to come to them. Her letter was 
followed, within an hour, by a telegram saying that her father had 
rallied, and that she would write again. 

Lionel could ill spare the time to go to Venice ; thus he detor<* 
mined to wait for a few days, and see what the accounts might be* 
Meanwhile, of course, the announcement of the engagement 
which was to have been m^e on Berta's arrival in 
England, was, together with the marriage, indefinitely post- 
poned. He came down to Quintbridge looking vexed and worried. 

H 2 
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Kate^ who was spending the day with Miss Amherst^ noticed 
his disconsolate looks. She knew every expression of his face 
by heart ; too well, indeed. He had talked and laughed with her, 
and made her his companion on his visits a great deal too much, 
unless he had meant to make her more so. Not intentionally. 
Lionel Amherst was too honourable a man to trifle with any girVs 
feelings : but she was there, she took pleasure in talking to him 
and amusing him, and he was very well pleased to be amused, and 
to amuse her in turn. He only took his pleasure thoughtlessly, 
just as we all do, any day of our lives when pleasure falls in our 
way. 

They were strolling together in the garden after lunch, as usual, 
when Kate began. 

" How grave you are to-day, Mr. Amherst ? " 

"Ami?'' 

" Yes. Has your pet dog been stolen, or what has happened ? '' 

" I have been working hard, and I have heard of the iUness of 
a friend abroad.'' 

'' I am very sorry for that," said Elate, only half satisfied. '^ I 
hope it is nothing serious ? " 

'' They think the worst is over ; but my friend is at Venice, and 
the news has been long in coming. I have some thoughts of going 
there to see for myself." 

" But, if the worst is over, I should hope that he, or she (with 
a spice of malice) is much better by this time." 

'' I hope too that he may be," replied Lionel, smiling in spite 
of himself. " But I believe I shall go." 

'' How charming ! Of all things I should like to go abroad. I£ 
it were nothing very bad, I should be immensely gfrateful to any 
friend who would be kind enough to be ill and to send for me." 

''And if ever it were very bad, I should think the friend to 
be envied who had a right to send for you. Miss Cotton." 

" Should you ? But then, if I only came because I was 
enchanted to go abroad ? " 

" I should think it doubly deKghtful to find myself abroad with 
such an enthusiast as you are." 

" I thought all people were enthusiasts when they went abroad." 

" What a mistake ! Don't you know the story of the lady who 
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was SO much occupied in getting the address of a Parisian 
milliner from a friend, whom she accidentally met on the top of the 
Righi, that she forgot to look for the sunrise till it had been 
over for at least a quarter-of-an-hour ? People are too artificial 
now-a-days to be enthusiastic/^ 

" You see the world en noir, Mr. Amherst/^ 

*' And you see it en rose; and for that very reason would be 
a charming person to travel with. ('You might as well invite me 
then/ thought Kate). I wish you were a man.'^ 

" T don't.'' 

''Why not?" 

" Because I am not clever enough for a man. Besides^ I like 
everything bright, and merry, and gay. I should not like to 
plod." 

'' But all men do not plod." 

'' Oh yes ! indeed they do ; they are all either professional 
plodders, or political plodders, or amusement plodders, and it is 
hard to say which would be the most objectionable. I am very 
glad I am not a man, thanks all the same to you for your well- 
meant wishes," said she, making a mock curtsey. 

Lionel looked at the dancing eyes and rosy lips, and wished 
that society would extend the rights of platonic friendship. 

" I do not deserve any thanks," said he, '' my wishes were all 
selfish. I own to a great weakness for cheerful companion- 
ship." 

" It is one all men have, I think. They seem to take it as a 
personal injury if we poor women venture to look ill, or out of 
spirits. How glad I am I am not a selfish man ! " 

'' You never could be selfish," was Lionel's answer, with more 
energy than the occasion needed. 

Kate blushed. 

" Please do not make me vain instead, Mr. Amherst. 
Your lips drop compliments to-day. For you plainly meant one 
when you wished I was a man, and this last is undeniable." 

" May not truth lie in compliments as it does in the well ? It 
is only truth to say that you are thoroughly unselfish, and carry 
about so much sunshine with you, that any one would be to be 
envied who could have you for a friend.^ 
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One need not be a man to be a frioid^ I hope/^ said &he, 
pretending to look offended. 

'* No, everyone knows that if a man can find a woman who will 
be his friend, she will be the best friend he has j do yon believe 
that?'' 

'' Of oonrse I do.'' 

"Then I hope we shall be friends/' said Lionel, ''friends 
always.'' 

'' Yes, henceforth and for ever, as the books say, though I am, 
' only a woman.' " 

They were in the conservatory, and he was gathering a bouquet 
for her of the choicest flowers he could find. He gave it to her, 
saying, " alter that ' only a woman,' into a ' true-hearted woman.' 
Will you accept this, then, as a pledge of our friendship ? " 

'* Of eternal friendship," she answered, in a gay tone^ that yet 
had in it meaning more serious than his. 

When Kate went home she put her fiowers in water, looking 
tenderly at each bud, and seeing in it a promise of life-long joy. 
- She was very happy. To have a friend like Mr. Amherst 
would be delightful. He was right ; sunshine in life was very 
pleasant, and her sun was shining brightly now. All was 
gladness round her. 

Kate did not know that, when a girl talks to a young man of 
friendship, she generally means love ; but that when a young man 
talks to a young girl of friendship, he means anything on earth 
except love. 

" Kate," said her brother that evening, " I have made up my 
mind to go to Australia." 

"Oh, Prank. Why? Not really?" 

" Yes, really. Berta will never marry me, I am sure (with a 
sigh). I am unhappy here, I want to go off and begin a new 
life. Will you come too ? I could work for us both, and I know 
we should be very happy," 

'^ I, I don't know, Frank," she answered, with a sudden pang 
at her heart. " No, I do not think I could go so isff away, but I 
cannot decide all in a moment." 

''No, do not. Will you think about it for e^ few days, and tbeu 
tell me ?" 
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" Tea," she would. 

The subject was spoken of in the evening. Dr. and Mrs. Cotton 
were nnwilling to part with her, but wished her to decide for herself. 
She determined, before coming to any decision, to consult her 
new friend. It was a grand opportunity for making nse of their 
compact of friendship, and his advice would be invaluable. 

What did Kate in her inmost heart hope it would be f 

She did not ask herself. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Colonel Wardour rallied quickly when once lie began to amend. 
Then, with all the restlessness of an invalid, he urged that they 
should immediately turn their steps homewards. He was still 
veiy weak, and his wife and daughter tried to persuade him to 
delay the journey ; but he would not be thwarted, and they began 
it by short stages. 

Venice once left behind them, he became less irritable. It had 
been more for Berta's sake than his own that he had been so eager 
to move England-wards. He had keenly appreciated the unmur- 
muring cheerfulness with which she and Lionel had yielded to his 
wish to have his child for one year to himself, to learn to know her; 
and he felt that he had no right to defer their happiness. In the 
extreme weakness of the first hours after the fever had left him, 
he had still remembered the day on which the year had expired, 
though Berte had fancied him quite unconscious of everything. 
Nothing that concerned his patient little watcher was unheeded 
by him : and though the day that would complete her happiness 
would immolate his own, he would not voluntarily defer it by an 
hour. 

Each day of their journey he looked wan, weak, and weary ; 
but each day he declared that travelling did him good. Berta's 
accounts written to Lionel were, on the whole, satisfactory ; and 
he gave up the idea of going abroad immediately, and devoted 
himself with new ardour to his work till his betrothed should 
arrive. 

They reached Paris, and Berta's spirits rose when the longest 
part of the journey was thus safely over. But in Paris, new 
troubles awaited her. Mrs. Wardour, who had been feeling the 
fatigue of travelling nearly as much as her husband, fell ill only 
two days after they reached Paris, attacked by the same fever 
from whioh he was recovering. Berta's heart sank within her 
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when she found herself with a half delirious patient to nurse, 
and an irritable convalescent to amuse; and no one to 
help but the French maid, who was devoted to Made- 
moiselle, but was also very nervous about infection. Still she 
hoped on, that each to-morrow would be brighter than to-day. 
Thus, amid alternate hope and disappointment, a fortnight passed, 
and they seemed stiU no nearer leaving Paris than on the day on 
which they had arrived. She now made up her mind that, on this 
very evening, she would write to Lionel, and beg him to come to 
her help. She was beginning to come to feel quite worn out. 
She took the usual drive with her father, leaving Fauchon to 
watch by her mother, who had fallen into a restless sleep. The 
air was close and sultry, and brought no refreshment. Night set 
in with the same stifling heat. Her father had gone to bed tired, 
her mother was still sleeping, and rather more tranquilly, and 
Berta sat down to write to Lionel. She, too, was tired and 
heated ; and she leaned her head wearily on her hands, feeling it 
an exertion even to write to him. She heard the door open ; she 
looked round languidly to see if it were Fauchon. 

Lionel stood before her. 

'' Berta, my darling ! " 

" Lionel ! '' she exclaimed, in a trembling voice. " Is it really 
Lionel ?'* 

" Really and truly, pet. Who else should it be ? I was sent 
for, and I have come ? '' 

She did not sob, nor give any one token of her over- wrought feel- 
ings ; not a tear came to her eyes. She only nestled up to him, 
and rested her weary head on his shoulder. She was hardly even 
conscious of the feeling of relief. She only knew that he was here, 
and that his presence brought rest. 

'' My poor, pale darling ! ^' he said, caressing her fondly. " Why 
did not you send for me ? " 

" Because every day I hoped to come to you,^* she whispered. 
"But I was just going to write. Oh, Lionel, don't leave me 
again ! '' 

"Never, darling. Never.'' 

Still she clung to him almost as if she feared lest he should 
vanish like a vision in a dream. 
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" Tell me why you came^ now ? " 

" Your father sent for me/* 

''My father?'' 

" Yes, pet ; I started off directly ; and here I am, never to leave 
you again. Do not look as if you hardly believed me in earnest. 
I have come to take care of you ; I have the best right to do so. 
So now rest in this large chair, and show me how good and 
obedient you will be.'' 

Lionel kept to his rescdution of staying ; and one morning, very 
soon afterwards. Miss Amherst was astonished and delighted, yet 
half disappointed, to hear that he did not mean to leave Paris 
until Mrs. Wardour was well enough for him and Berta to leave 
her. They were then to be married ; and, after making a short 
tour, rejoin Colonel and Mrs. Wardour in Paris, and all return to 
England together. Of course, the engagement was now no 
longer a secret. '' Tell Miss Cotton first," he wrote, '' and g^^ve 
her our kindest remembrances. I know she will rejoice in our 
happiness." 

Miss Amherst was reading over Lionel's letter for about the 
fifteenth time when she saw Kate coming. 

Weeks had passed since the day on which Kate and Lionel had 
made their treaty of friendship, and she had not met him once since. 
Nor had she heard much of him. She had occasionally inquired for 
him. Miss Amherst had replied that she believed he was well, and 
that she hoped to see him soon, but that he was a bad corres- 
pondent, she never expected letters from him. Saturday had now 
come round again, and Kate walked with even a lighter step than 
usual as she neared the house, for hope revived in her heart. She so 
much wanted to see him, to ask his advice about Frank's pro- 
posal. Frank was growing impatient for her decision ; and, to 
say truth, she was herself a little impatient to know what was to 
be her fate. 

" I am delighted to see you, my dear," said Miss Amherst, 
from the open window. " I have been watching for you. I have 
such news for you." 

Kate's eyes sparkled with pleasure. The news plainly concerned 
Mr. Amherst, for Miss Amherst was never so much excited on 
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any other subject ) as plainly^ it was good news^ for she looked 
thoroughly happy. 

Kate ran lightly up the steps^ and into the drawing-room. 
Miss Amherst held a letter towards her. 

'' A letter from Lionel, dear, and a message for you. Poor fellow ! 
He has been very unhappy, but all is well now, and he wants you 
to rejoice with him.^' 

Kate took the letter with a little fluttering at her heart. He 
was thinking of her, then ; and even in his happiness. 

Fortunately Miss Amherst was called from the room at the 
moment. Kate was left alone. 

She read ; and as she read, two large tears swelled up to her eyes 
and feU on the letter. She hastily wiped them away, and drove 
back those which followed, as well as she could. She read the 
letter again. 

" Berta,^' she said to herself. " Berta ! why, that was Miss 
Lonsdale's name. Yes 1 and Colonel Wardour too ; that fixes it. 
Now I know why she was always so cold to Prank.'* 

She threw down the letter. She was angry ; for Frank's sake, 
she told herself. 

7 It was not fedr either not to tell me that he was engaged," she 
thought ; " not fair of Miss Amherst, and not fair of him." 

She took up the letter again, and was still looking at it when 
Miss Amherst came back. She had recovered some of her self- 
possession, and listened to Miss Amherst's story of the whole affair 
with very tolerable philosophy. She even desired her congratu- 
lations when Miss Amherst should write ; unwilling that anyone, 
and especially Mr. Amherst, should fancy she cared whether he 
married or not. She stayed rather longer than usual; then 
walked leisurely home, and went straight to Frank. 

'' I have decided, Frank ; I wiU go with you." 

Frank was delighted. She waited and talked to him for some 
little time, and told him the news she had heard. 

" I knew it would be so," said Frank, gloomily. '^ I told you 
she would never marry me. She was engaged when we last saw 
her." 

^' How do you know ? Tou never told me." 

^' No ; because I found it out by accident. I saw the engage- 
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ment ring on her finger, though I saw she tried to hide it. I was 
in honour bound to keep her secret." 

" Did you know that it was to Mr. Amherst she was engaged V 

'' No ; I did not care who it was. She was gone for ever from 
me, and that was all I cared for.'^ 

*' Poor Frank ! " said Kate, affectionately. She was a good 
girl ; she quite forgot her own mortification in trying to console 
him. 

In the evening, Kate told the news to the assembled family. 
She had never seen her father look so disappointed. He had 
always hoped that things would come right for Frank. But he 
said nothing. 

Mrs. Cotton's indignation, on the contrary, found vent in a 
torrent of words. 

'' Sly little puss ! I have no patience with her. Flirting with 
Frank, to hide her real love affairs ! The day of the pic-nic every- 
body noticed how she had been walking with you, Frank. A 
downright fiirt ! Well, you've had an escape, that's one comfort. 
She'll lead her husband a pretty life with her flirting ways." 

" Hush, mother, hush ! " said Frank. " She did no harm on 
the day of the pic-nic. She has never flirted, nor done anything 
to give anyone a right to find fault." 

" But she has, Frank, she has behaved very badly to you ; and 
if you can forgive it, because you are blinded by love, I cannot. 
She was glad enough to receive your attentions once; but now, 
because her father has turned up, she throws you over for a better 
match." 

'^ Berta has done nothing wrong or dishonourable," said Frank, 
indignantly, " and I will not hear her abused." 

He flung out of the room, banging the door after him. 

" They have behaved very badly to you, Kate, too," continued 
her mother. '^ Mr. Amherst seemed to be quite taken with you, 
and all the time he was engaged. I call it most dishonourable." 

*' Oh, do not fret about me, mother," said Kate, gaily. " Lon- 
don life would never suit me. I want some adventure and fun. 
Frank and I shall be much too happy in our free Australian home 
to care about marrying." 

Mrs. Cotton's thoughts were diverted from the wrongs of her 
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children to the sorrow of parting with Frank. She was fond of 
Kate, but in a very different way ; she believed that it would be 
a dreadful trial to part from her, but in her inmost heart it was 
a relief to think that her idol, Frank, would have his sister to 
help him and make his home cheerful. 

That night, when E!ate was alone in her own room, she took a 
faded bouquet from a little cedar-wood box, and setting light to 
some paper in the grate, she threw it into the flame. 

" The pledge of eternal friendship ! " she exclaimed, scomfally. 
" What a fool I was I " 

Then she sat down to make a Ust of what she would have to 
buy for her voyf^ to Australia. 




CHAPTER XVm. 

Lionel and Berta were married in Paris very quietly. There 
were no guests, no display of presents, no grand breakfast. Mrs. 
Cotton, when she heard the account of the marriage, thought it a 
very slow afEair, and augured no good from so melancholy a 
beginning. 

About three weeks after this reprehensibly quiet wedding, Kate, 
who had continued her visits to Miss Amherst with renewed zeal, 
on purpose to show how little she cared that her self-constituted 
friend had basely deserted her, brought home the news that Mr. 
and Mrs. Amherst were expected to arrive at Bllesmere Villa on 
the following Wednesday. 

They were staying in London with Colonel and Mrs. Wardour. 
But not all Miss Amherst's cordial invitations could tempt the 
latter to come to Quintbridge. Mrs. Wardour could not face the 
country town and gossiping acquaintances, where, and among whom, 
she had lived for so many years under false colours. Rumour 
had been busy with her name. People had even been shrewd 
enough to lay Mr. Arden's abrupt farewell to her door; and that 
she had deprived the parish of its popular rector, was not looked 
upon as the least of her misdeeds. Where many could blame, few 
could find anything to extenuate. 

'' I never did know any good come of young widows,^' said 
Miss Guppy. 

And no one else could remember that any good had ever come 
of them. 

Berta had almost as great a dread of Quintbridge as Mrs. 
Wardour had. She felt so humiliated whenever she thought of 
her mother's past life, that she could have wished Quintbridge 
effaced for ever from the earth, banished with all its inhabitants 
(save and except Cousin Jane) to some far-off planet. Lionel 
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knew that a time must come when she must go there ; therefore 
the sooner the better. As a young bride, her former acquaint- 
ances would feel kindly towards her. Besides, though he did not 
tell her this, he wasweU aware that uniyersal sympathy had been 
excited for her, and that there were many who did not scruple to ex- 
press their opinion that her mother had done her a shameful injury. 

And the return did not prove half so dreadful as Berta had 
expected. LionePs presence gave her confidence, and all her old 
friends (Miss Guppy and the coterie included) were so genuinely 
pleased to see her, that she was half ashamed of her unwillingness 
to come among them. 

Mrs. Cotton was the only person whose feelings out-ran her 
discretion. She made one or two rather uncomfortable remarks : 
but Elate was present, and, with more kindliness than respect, 
talked her down. Mrs. Cotton might be forgiven. She made no 
pretensions to refinement, and she was sore at heart, smarting 
under what she believed to be injuries done to her children. 

One morning Kate was strolling in the fields, when she met 
Lionel, who had been to Eose Hill to see some of his tenants. 

The first greetings interchanged, there was a pause. It was 
broken by E[ate. 

'' I have a charge against you, Mr. Amher^.'' 

"What is it?'' 

'' Did you not make a treaty offensive and defensive with me? '' 

" I did, and I have not broken it, have I ? '' 

''How can you ask? You knew what an old friend of ours 
Berta Lonsdale was, and you never told me of your engagement 
to her, never afforded me the opportunity of giving her the 
smallest token of friendship.'' 

Ever so slight an emphasis on this last word. 

''How could I? We had agreed to keep our engagement 
secret, until she and her parents should return to England." 

" Excuses, idle excuses," said Kate. " There can be no* friend- 
ship without confidence. I scorn secrets, and will be fiiuch more 
open with you. So now, please congratulate me. I am going to 
Australia." 

"Is it possible? Are you in earnest?" exclaimed Lionel, 
standing still in amazement. 
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''Perfectly so. What is there so very wonderful in it? 
Almost everybody goes abroad now-a-days ; why should not I? ^' 

With a little of man's natural vanity, he jumped to the 
conclusion that he was in some way connected with this appa- 
rently sudden resolve. His conscience pricked him just the 
least bit in the world. 

'' Rather, why should you ? What on earth has induced you 
to take such a step.'' 

'' You should ask who, not what. Frank has induced me. He 
is going there, and has asked me to go with him, and I have 
agreed. It is all simple enough." 

'' You have really promised ? " 

'' Beally, truly, honour bright 1 " 

'' How could you be so hasty f A complete jump in the dark." 

" How unlucky that I cannot appropriate that delicate compli- 
ment, Mr. Amherst ; as fate will have it, it is only a safe step taken 
in broad daylight. I gave myself an enormous time to decide, 
and was very anxious to consult you. But, when you neglected 
the claims of friendship for weeks, what could I do ? I was 
obliged to trust to my own unaided judgment." 

''Why could you not have waited a little longer." 

" Why should I f You are as unreasonable as the old lady who 
called her doctor iU-natured for dying two days before she 
dislocated her little finger, abusing him soundly for his hurry." 

Lionel was annoyed. "Well," he said sulkily, "so as you 
could not take a few days longer before casting the die that 
should influence all your life, you decided to go. Such an absurd 
thing to do." 

" You are polite, Mr. Amherst. Pray, why is it absurd ? " 

" Because you are not in the least fitted to go abroad," he 
answered shortly. 

How strange 1 " exclaimed Kate in a tone of simplicity. 

How oddly changed I must be 1 It is only a few weeks ago 
that you told me I should make the best of travelling companions, 
and were so kindly wishing me a man, for your own convenience 
in that line." 

" I wish you were one now," was the impatient answer, as he 
lashed off half a dozen branches of wild roses with his cane. 
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" Pistols for two and coffee for one/' said Kate, with her merriest 
laugh. '* I think that would suit me much better than travelling 
with you/' 

" Provoking girl ! '' he muttered. 

'^ I think you are much more provoking,'' she said, " to be so 
angry with me, and to say all manner of rude things to me, just 
because I am going to Australia." 

" You know I did not mean to say anything rude, but you are 
bent on misunderstanding me. You know quite well that I 
meant to say that you will be thrown away in colonial life. You 
are not adapted for it." 

"But I think that the free-and-easy, rough-and-ready life of 
the colonies is the very thing for me." 

'' And leaving all your friends ! Madness ! " 

" I have not many to leave. Besides, my one self-elected friend 
forsook me just when I most wanted advice, and if I may judge 
of the rest by him, I shall hardly gain much by staying amongst 
them. Who knows ? I may find stauncher friendship beyond 
the seas." 

" Don't talk of it ! (with an impatient gesture) . Why cannot 
you settle down quietly in England ! If we are friends, I suppose 
I may speak my mind.^^ 

" Oh, certainly. It is the very thing I have been wishing for, for 
weeks past. I am all attention," she answered, looking provok- 
ingly meek, though her colour, too, was a little heightened. 

'' Then do let me beg of you, my dear friend, to think over this 
wild scheme again. A settler's life is not suited to ladies. Sup- 
pose you tire of it and come back to England, you will find that 
it has been a mistake; you will have lost — " 

He hesitated. 

'' My chances of marriage," put in Kate. " I know that is what 
you mean to say. But I would not give much for a man who 
thought the worse of me for having spent a year or two in trying 
to make my brother's home happy, even though it may be 
in Australia." 

" Why should you not be happy in this country ? How plea- 
sant it would be for Berta to have you settled near her ! She 
would be delighted." 
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" Has she said so ? ^' 

Lionel could not say that she had ; only it was a matter of course. 

'' But Prank is not going to settle in Ijondon/^ said Kate, '' and 
it is not usual for daughters to leave their parents, and set up in 
London for themselves/^ 

'^ No, but married life was what we were talking of just then. 
You are sure to have plenty of opportunities of marrying some 
rising man, and London is far better suited to you than Australia.'' 

'' Settle down with one of the plodders. No, thank you, Mr. 
Amherst; that would not do for me. I never mean to marry 
unless it be some colonial Governor of importance. Then I shall 
be queen of my little Court, into which I shall admit nothing but 
gaiety and amusement.'' 

" Mere butterfly life ! " said he, contemptuously. " I thought 
you were made for better things. Miss Cotton." 

" Mistaken ! A butterfly's is a very good life. A butterfly 
is a pretty, gay little insect, that flies so merrily from flower to 
flower, it makes one cheerful only to look at it. A thing of joy 
and gladness ; far better than all your grovelling ants and grubs." 

" And you would really like that trifling life." 

'' I deny that it is trifling. The butterfly does the work it waa 
sent into the world for just as well as the snail, and is much 
merrier over it. I hope I shall be one of the butterflies of the 
world ; and then when my little day is done, my friends, my real 
friends, will always associate me with all that is brightest in their 
memory." 

" They could never fail to do that, whatever life you chose," 
said Lionel, energetically. 

''That is all I care for," answered Kate. ''But we have 
walked round and round this field, Mr. Amherst, till your 
murderous stick has beheaded nearly all the poor little roses, and 
it is time for me to go home. Will you not give me one good 
wish for the future, though you do so much disapprove of my 
choice ? " 

"Indeed I will; the truest, the warmest, the best;" shaking 
her hand affectionately in both his. 

" Thank you ; but don't wring ofE my hand, please, or I shall 
make a poor settler. We have quarrelled a good deal to-day, and 
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I do not tliink you have been quite fair to me ; bat 1 should like 
to part friends." 

" Friends always T But sorely you do not mean to say good- 
bye now. You are not going directly." 

"Not for a fortnight." 

"Then [ shall see yon ^^n, and we shall be friends then and 
for erer." 

" Yea. I promise to qnarrel no more till we are near enough 
to make it up by word of mouth," 

In another minuto they had parted, Kate mistress of herself to 
the last. 

But when she got to her own room, she locked the door and 
burst into tears. 




CHAPTER X«X. 

Mr. Amherst and Kate did not meet again. She never intended 
that they should ; and though some little management was neces- 
sary to avoid it, she carried her point. She took no more walks 
alone in the fields. When Berta called with Lionel to return Mrs, 
Cotton's visit, she begged to be excused on the plea of being over- 
whelmingly busy, and said she would herself call to say good-bye. 
She was sure that Mr. Amherst would have business in London or 
at Rose Hill, and by dint of cross-questioning her younger brother 
and sisters daily as to whom they had met in their walks, she 
found out one day that they had seen Mr. Amherst at the station, 
going by the London train, and that Mrs. Amherst was not with 
him. She immediately seized the golden opportunity for saying 
good-bye to Berta ; and the next day, she and Frank went to stay 
for a week with an aunt in London, to complete their arrange- 
ments. When they returned, Mr. and Mrs. Amherst had, as Kate 
expected, left Quintbridge. She was then able to spend a last 
long day with Miss Amherst without fear of interruption. 

No one out of Kate's own family felt parting with her more 
than Miss Amherst did. Kate had been so kind, so cheerful, so 
attentive, that Miss Amherst could not bear the thoughts of losing 
her. Kate came home laden with presents : some very pretty and 
useful, others most eccentric : manufactures of the strangest de- 
scription, intended of course for her comfort; but utterly in- 
capable of being used under any circumstances whatever, except 
in amateur theatricals. Kate packed them up, mentally resolving 
to make them over at an early opportunity to some amateur 
harlequin. But she was touched deeply by the kind intentions ; 
and the numerous presents were all given with so many good 
wishes, kisses, and tears, that her equanimity was quite upset. 
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It was a very sad day indeed when Kate really left. For a long 
time everybody declared that Quintbridge had grown very dull and 
dead-alive. 

Colonel and Mrs. Wardour had taken a small house at Ken- 
sington. Mrs. Wardour was long in recovering her strength, 
and still longer in recovering her spirits, which were weak and 
uncertain. All this was laid to the fever she had had, but much 
of it was really due to a different cause. 

Cecilia Wardour was unhappy. She felt as though her life 
had been one long mistake, and would be a mistake to the end. 
Her love for her husband was as strong as in the early days of 
their mari'iage, and yet things seemed perpetually to go, if not 
actually wrong, yet anything but right. Time and sorrow had 
in some degree quieted her impulsive nature ; but impulsive, she 
always would be. Had she and Hubert changed places, had it 
been he who had left her, she would have been wounded and indig- 
nant, would have poured forth a torrent of reproaches, followed 
by as stormy a torrent of caresses, and would then have forgiven 
him with all her heart, and have buried for ever all sense of injury. 

Not so Colonel Wardour. 

He was too completely a gentleman by nature not to treat his 
wife with the greatest kindness, consideration, and deference. He 
was proud of her too. And he loved her. But not as she loved 
him. To her, he was the Hubert of her youth still, always would 
be; time could make no change. But he was still in love with 
the Cecilia of the past, and could not yet identify her with the Cecilia 
of the present. Only now and then would he look at her with the 
affectionate admiration of old days. If then she caught his eye 
fixed on her, her spirits rose, and her heart wqs lighter for all the 
day afterwards. But this was not often. The wrong done to 
himself and Berta was still too frequently in his thoughts. And 
it was unfortunate that, whatever subject they began to talk upon, 
before half-an-hour had passed, something was certain to lead 
to some reminder of the great gap in their lives ; that great gulf, 
of which neither ever spoke voluntarily. Much better they had 
done so. Each would have understood the other better, and 
happiness would have sprung into new life from the past misery. 
Cecilia did not again ask him to forgive her; but sometimes when 
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he was intent on his book or newspaper she would fix her eyes on 
him with an imploring expression, which was unmistakeable. 
Her own book or work would fall idly on her lap ; she would seem 
conscious of but one object in the world — ^Hubert. 

Perhaps after a little time he would look up and say, " Are you 
waiting for me, dearest Cecil ? I am quite ready for anything 
you wish to do. Shall we go out, or what is it ? '^ But he did 
not put his arm round her, nor even kiss her ; and chilled at 
heart, she would propose whatever came first into her mind. 
Warm in her affections, loving him with a love that bordered on 
idolatry, this life was slowly wearing her out. Berta saw it with 
pain, and often talked of it with anxiety to Lionel. 

'^ I fear, pet, you can do nothing,^' was his reply. *^ Our best 
hope is in their being thrown entirely on each other. All will 
oome right in time, I am quite sure.^' 

But the time was long in coming, and Berta grew more and 
more anxious. 

She had not yet found the thorns in her own path of roses : 
nor learnt the sad truth that love ever brings with it pain, deep 
in proportion to its own depth and constancy. 

But, deserted as Quintbridge now was by its greatest attractions, 
how did Cousin Jane fare? The little town had changed very 
much, and much for the worse. Berta was gone, Lionel gone, 
Kate gone, and last of all, though by no means an unimportant 
personage in Miss Amherst^s eyes, the old man at the curiosity 
shop was gone. She had called one day (after not having been 
there for a longer time than usual) to see if he had anything new. 
With all the pride of a connoisseur, and with his most courtly 
and courteous manners, he had shown her the latest additions to 
his stores, had complimented her on being the best judge of 
works of art in the neighbourhood, and had made many pretty 
speeches about her discrimination. Then, with deep regrets that 
he had not always been able to agree with madame^s opinions, he 
informed her that he was on the point of making over his shop 
to his nephew, who had married an English girl, and he begged 
Miss Amherst to continue her patronage to this nephew. He 
said that he and his wife were going back to France to end their 
dajs. He had a longing to die in his native country. He was 
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sure he could never rest in a grave beneath the cloudy skies of 
la triste Albion. 

His nephew and successor was a very different man from him- 
self ; as perfect a personification of conceit as the uncle was of 
courtesy. With much more pretension, he had not half the 
education or good taste of his uncle, and Miss Amherst's favourite 
haunt soon lost all its attractions for her. 

Quintbridge thus altered for the worse, and London having 
much to tempt her, Miss Amherst was easily persuaded by Berta 
to take a house near Lionel, and she and her beloved paintings 
were very quickly safely lodged in their new home. 

Thus a fresh life had begun, and Quintbridge belonged to the 
past. 

Miss Amherst had asked Kate to write to her occasionally, 
and she had promised to do so. One morning, soon after 
Miss Amherst's removal to London, a long letter from 
Kate announced that she and Frank had reached their des- 
tination. The voyage had been delightful, she was charmed 
with everything and everybody she had seen. The scenes and 
faces had evidently called forth in her quite new thoughts 
and feelings. She had plenty of energy and good spirits with 
which to enter into all the charms of novelty, and her letter was 
redolent of her feminine enjoyments. Even Lionel, who read it 
with a critical eye, could not find the slightest trace of the 
feelings she had unwillingly betrayed at their last interview. 
There was not one sentence written with effort. She was 
unmistakeably happy. '* Childishly so,'' he said to himself. 

Perhaps he was just the least thing piqued, to see how very 
easily she put aside the compact of special friendship ; and how 
coolly she left him to take what share he might choose, or none 
at all, in the '' kind messages to all enquiring friends." 



CHAPTER XX. 



Lionel was called to the bar. He had worked hard, and all 
promised well for his future success. Every month, week, day, 
he threw himself more and more into his work. Fame as a 
lawyer was only valuable in his eyes in so far as it would be 
a stepping-stone to something higher. In itself, he did not care 
for it. His ambition soared beyond. Money he must make, to 
free his property from mortgages: a name in his profession 
he must make, or no one would know him from a hundred 
other landed proprietors : but these were only accessories to his 
*^al object, which was to be the leader of a political party. 

To obtain this end, no effort could be too great. 

His friends complained that they saw little of him. It was 
true. He mixed with them just enough to keep them as friends, 
for it was one of his maxims never to lose a friend ; but he did no 
more. He made very few new ones ; yet the few he did make, 
were all worth having. They were invariably men of talent, older 
than himself, and knowing more of the real, hard battle of life, 
than he did. He soon began to be spoken of as a rising man ; 
briefs poured in more quickly ; he knew that his foot was on 
the first step of the ladder. He grew more eager than ever. 
Now and then, he was impatient of the drudgery he must needs go 
through, and was tempted to trust to dash and brilliance, conscious 
that Nature had given him advantages. But calmer reflection 
recalled him to his wiser self, and he set himself to work with 
renewed energy. 

Berta was always ready to help him. Her devotion to him was 

unbounded ; and, as ambition had become the ruling passion of his 

ifo, so to further his aims became the object of hers. She had 
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felt a sharp pang when first she became conscious that love 
was quite secondary in his heart to ambition. The consciousness 
had dawned upon her by very slow degrees ; but, once awakened 
to it, she shut up the pain in her heart, and only thought how to 
help him. 

He taught her to note his briefs for him, and hour after hour 
she sat working, thus hushing to sleep the regrets which might 
otherwise have embittered her life. 

^* My sweet, clever little Berta ! '^ he exclaimed one evening, 
when, after a close scrutiny of her work, he found it done exactly 
as he wished, ^' I had no idea you were so clever, darling.'' He 
kissed her fondly. 

" But there is still so much in which I cannot help you,'' she 
answered with a sigh. " Sometimes I wish I were a man for your 
sake. I am sure I could help you much more." 

'' So do not I," said he, smiling to himself, as the words recalled 
for a moment one of his semi-sentimental, semi-coquetting scenes 
with Kate. " But look, dearest, I want you to copy these rough 
notes for me in your smallest, clear hand writing. I made them 
in a hurry, and cannot read them myself." 

And thus one thing came after another, till Berta's days were 
very often long days of work as well as his. But yet there 
was still so much which she could not do, and could not share, that 
she felt as though his life were very separate from hers, and as 
though she were very much cut off from it. 

She was passing through the ordeal which most loving women 
must pass through ; an ordeal from which love, that is worth the 
name, only comes forth the brighter. 

Since she could not share in every labour and thought of 
her husband's life, Berta strained every nerve to make his home as 
restful and attractive as possible. The little parties which they 
gave occasionally ( very occasionally, for Lionel had neither time 
nor money for much society) were unexceptionable. No one 
suspected how large a share the deft little fingers of the pretty 
young mistress of the house had taken in supplying the de- 
ficiencies of a small income. Everything was well-ordered, all in 
perfect taste, while she sat at the head of her table doing 
the honours with graceful gaiety, and looking as unembarrassed land 
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devoid of anxiety^ as though she had had housekeepers and butlers 
to do everything for her, instead of having to think of everything 
herself. 

She was always ready to walk with Lionel, to talk to him, 
whenever he had leisure; nor would she stir from home if he 
were there, or even if there were any chance of his returning 
before her. And all was done without efEort or consciousness. 
Done, simply because to Berta^s loving nature it would have been 
impossible to do otherwise. Even Lionel was hardly aware how 
much of his own unfailing energy he owed to the affection which 
warded from him every paltry rub and worry of daily life. 
Berta^s sole grief was that he so often looked jaded and worn ; 
and that do what she would, there was still so much that he must 
do himself. 

At length the day came when Lionel was to be put to the 
proof. He had no reason to expect this day to be more impor- 
tant than many which had gone before. He had brought home 
a great deal of work on the previous evening, had been up nearly 
all night, and looked very tired. Berta was quite vexed to see 
him so fagged. 

'' Never mind, dear,^^ he said, in answer rather to her anxious 
eyes than her words. " A short night signifies very little when 
once the excitement of the day has begun. It is only whilst I 
have nothing to do that I feel tired. I shall come home quite 
lively again.^' 

The trial of this day was an important one. The defendant's 
solicitor was Lionels own solicitor, and had given him his brief. 
The senior counsel on both sides were men of eminence. It was 
a long and intricate case. Witness after witness was examined 
and cross-examined; there seemed to be no end of them. At 
last these examinations and cross-examinations were finished, and 
the counsel for the plaintiff made an able speech on behalf of his 
client. Near its close there was some little bustle; the senior 
counsel for the defendant was suddenly taken ill, and obliged to 
be assisted out of court. 

Lionel's solicitor handed him a slip of paper. He had known 
Lionel from a boy, and was delighted at this opening for him to 
distinguish himself. He wrote — 
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" I have full confidence in you. Have it in yourself. You 
are quite equal to the emergency/' 

A kind encouragement, which had good effect. Lionel did feel 
nervous for a moment at being thus suddenly called upon to take 
the part of his senior, but it was only for a moment. Excite- 
ment, consciousness that he had thoroughly mastered his subject, 
knowledge that his old friend and adviser had complete con- 
fidence in his powers, these gave him nerve. Before he had 
been speaking for five minutes, the attention of his audience 
was riveted; the drop of a pin might have been heard. As he 
warmed with his subject, he became really eloquent. He dissected 
the speech of his opponent ably, met argument with argument, 
precedent with precedent. His reply was masterly; there was 
throughout it an originality of thought and expression which 
added to its brilliance ; and when he sat down, the subdued buzz 
of applause told how effective it had been. 

The verdict was eagerly looked for. It was for the de- 
fendant. 

Lionel had achieved his first triumph. From this day, his 
reputation grew. He was sought after; his table was covered 
with briefs ; his days of work grew longer, his nights of rest 
shorter. 

The thii'st for fame, so far from being in the least slaked by 
success, seemed to be excited tenfold; with every mortgage on 
Rose Hill which he paid off, his greed for political power increased. 
But this goal was still far in the distance ; and however much his 
impatience might make him long to override all obstacles with 
one leap, every day's lesson taught that he could only surmount 
them step by step, and that each step was hard to gain. 

Once, and once only, the ignoble thought crossed his mind 
that he might possibly have smoothed the way by a marriage 
de convenance. But he could not harbour an idea so traitorous to 
Berta and to love. He was ashamed of it almost before its 
lightning had flashed through his mind, for his love for Berta 
was part of his very life ; and, even had it not been so, or had he 
never seen her, Lionel Amherst was the last man on earth to have 
married for money. He would have despised himself for ever 
had he done such a thing. Position and power, won by such 
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means, would have turned to ashes in the very first moments of 
possession. 

Berta's approbation was the dearest thing on earth to him — ^next 
to success. He often told her and himself that the dearest wish of 
his heart was to see her in the position she was so well fitted to 
fill; the centre of one of the highest circles of London society. 
So it was. But neither he nor she cared to examine too closely 
the separate shares which love and ambition had in prompting 
this desire. It is difficult to define the exact point at which any 
two or more of our impulses blend. 

Cousin Jane watched Lionel and Berta with anxious pride. 
If Lionel should fall short of his ultimate aim, what would be the 
end? 

But Berta never allowed any forebodings. 

''You ought to encourage us/^ she always said. ''Lionel is 
sure to get on. He miust. He is so industrious, so clever, so — ^* 

" Idolized by his wife. But I do not know, Berta ; it seems to 
me that you are both paying away the best years of your life for 
a shadow. Lionel has neither health nor fortune, and I do not 
know whether he has talent for a Cabinet Minister. If he would 
only be content to be high, without being highest. I am afraid 
all will end in disappointment to you both.^^ 

"I cannot agree with you. Cousin Jane, and would not if I 
could. So please prophesy better things.^' 

But Cousin Jane only sighed. She was thinking of her Claude, 
and all her other much-loved pictures j and wondering whether 
if she were to sell them all, and pay off the remainder of the 
mortgages on Rose Hill, she would be doing Lionel any kindness. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Berta was to be alone for a long day. Lionel told her, when he 
left her in the morning, that he should not return till eight 
o^clock in the evening, at soonest. The weather had become 
very sultry. Colonel and Mrs. Wardour had gone to the seaside, 
and Miss Amherst was only lingering in London until Lionel and 
Berta should be free to leave. 

The sun was glaring, the air heavy with a hot haze, and 
Berta went to coax Cousin Jane to come into Kensington Grardens, 
and sit under the trees. They found a quiet nook, away from the 
more frequented haunts and from the dusty shrubs ; a little corner, 
so green and secluded, that one might have fancied it fifty miles 
away from the noise, glare, and dust of a large city. Berta seated 
herself on a low camp stool by the side of Miss Amherst. 

'^ Do you think I could venture to read to you here. Cousin 
Jane ? ^^ asked she, taking a book from her pocket. '* I have been 
reading ' The Princess ' for the hundredth time, and I want to 
make you like it.^^ 

" Yes, I think you may very safely read here. We seem quite 
out of sight and hearing of every one. I had no idea such a cosy 
nook could have been found in the whole of London parks and 
gardens.^' 

" Nor I, till Lionel and I found it out quite by accident the 
other evening.^* 

Berta began to read. She was very fond of poetry, and read 
it well. Both she and Miss Amherst were soon engrossed in their 
book, and neither observed an old gentleman who, led by his 
servant, had passed once or twice on the other side of the trees 
behind them. Presently he came round towards them. Berta 
stopped reading in a moment. Miss Amherst recognized her 
opposite neighbour, whom she had often seen going out, led by 
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his servant, and had pitied because he seemed to be a great 
invalid, and to be Uving alone. 

He bowed, and, addressing Miss Amherst, said, '' All the seats 
in this part of the gardens are full. Will you be so kind as to 
allow me to rest for a little while on yours ? '' 

Of course Miss Amherst could have no objection. 

'' I should be very sorry to disturb your reading," he added. 
" Perhaps the young lady will go on without minding me. 
Indeed, it would be a great kindness to allow me to listen. I am 
blind.'' 

Berta could not decline to read when he said this. But she 
coloured crimson at the idea of reading before a stranger, old and 
blind though he were. 

She went on : 

'^ Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns, 
The earliest pipe of half -awakened birds. 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days thai are no more.'' 

" So sad I '' murmured the old gentleman involuntarily, with a 
sigh. 

^' Dear as remembered kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more." 

Again he sighed. Berta was touched. 

'' The days that are no more,'' she thought, " must to him con- 
trast so sadly with these ; those days in which he could see, before 
all the beauties and pleasures of life were shut out. How stupid 
of me not to have missed that song ! " 

She could hardly drive back tears of sympathy. She felt her 
voice would tremble if she went on, and she made a little pause. 

^' What a melancholy song ! " said Miss Amherst : '^ much too 
sad I " 

" Are not all memories sad ? " said the stranger. '^ Even re- 
membered happiness has in it more of sadness than of joy.^ 
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"Not always, surely,^* said Berta, thinking how much she 
enjoyed the remembrance of her happy six weeks in Switzerland 
with Lionel, and her still more happy wedding tour. 

''Always, except to the very young, I think. Who is it that 
says, ' to remember is not to recal ? ' In those few words lies a 
volume of sorrow. The pleasures of memory are nearly always 
deeply tinged with regret.** 

'' But even regret has its pleasures,** said Miss Amherst. 

'' Oh, Cousin Jane ! ** exclaimed Berta, '' how can it? How can 
there be any pleasure in dull, gloomy, unhappy-making re- 
gret?** 

A quiet smile passed over the stranger*s face. Ho was anxious 
to hear the answer. 

" When regret is simple regret, unmixed with remorse, I think 
it is sometimes very pleasant to indulge in it.** 

''What is called 'enjoying the miserables,* ** said Berta. "I 
must say I like better to look forward than back.** 

The remembrance of the happy weeks with Lionel had faded 
before a vision of her life at Quintbridge, the first meeting with 
her father, the repentance of her mother, the cloud that had ever 
since been hanging over their lives. She shrank from it. 

"The truth is,** said the stranger, "that none of us judge 
impartially. We are biassed either by natural temperament, or 
by the feelings of the moment. One poet calls memory, ' bosom- 
spring of joy,* another says, 

* The leaves of memory seem to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark.' 

The joyous temperament believes one, the melancholic the other^ 
and even these change their creed for a while, on occasion.** 

"But you agree with me in thinking the melancholies right 
generally, do you not ? ** 

" Yes, naturally I do ; because of many pleasures the ghosts 
alone are left to me.** 

Of course. He was blind. Berta was vexed at her thoughtless 
question. 

" Yet,** he went on, " even I sometimes enjoy looking back. 
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and find an evening spent with 'sportive memory' very 
pleasant/' 

"You are thinking of Henry Arnold's graceful address to 
memory," said Miss Amherst. " He expresses my feeling about 
it exactly ; but I could not at the moment remember his epithet 
for memory, ' sportive.' " 

" I never heard those lines. Cousin Jane," said Berta. 

"Did you not?" asked the old gentleman. "I will repeat 
them to you then — 

* Come to me, often, sportive memory, 
Thy hands are full of flowers, thy voice is sweet. 
Thine innocent, uncareful look doth meet 
The solitary cravings of mine eye ; 
I cannot let thee flit unheeded by. 
For I have gentle words wherewith to greet 
Thy welcome visits ; pleasant hours are fleet, 
So let us sit and talk the sand-glass dry. 
Dear visitant, who comest, dark and light, 
Morning and evening, and with merry voice 
Tellest of new occasion to rejoice ; 
And playest round me in the fairy night 
Like a quaint spirit, on the moonlight beams 
Threading the lazy labyrinth of dreams.* '* 

" What a quaint idea ! " exclaimed Berta ; " but very pretty. 
I shall begin to envy those to whom memory is so kind." 

" Neither you nor I, my dear young lady, can, I think, look on 
memory with impartial eye. Hope is always brighter to youth 
than memory can be; her attractions must naturally be far 
greater to you : whilst for myself, I am so much shut out from 
present enjoyment, and have so little to look forward to in life, 
that the memory of past pleasures is very dear to my heart, even 
though mingled with sadness." 

"And thus we come back to your former remark," said Miss 
Amherst, " that individuals cannot judge of the pleasures or pains 
of memory as abstract questions." 

" We cannot, where our feelings are concerned. But put them 
out of the question, and I think memory decidedly pleasurable." 



"How?" asked Berta. 
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*' Take a beautiful view, a fine picture. Let it be unassociated 
with anything painful, with any of the melancholy changes of 
time or death. Whenever we muse on either, recounting every 
beauty of light and shade, dwelling on every detail which charmed 
us, resting at each point which specially attracted us, we feel 
pure, unmixed pleasure,^' 

"Do yow think so?'^ exclaimed Berta in her surprise, laying 
an unwitting emphasis on '^ you,^^ 

''Yes, I do. I have sometimes actually forgotten my blind- 
ness while mirroring to myself such visions of beauty." 

'' Then you are a lover of art? ^' said Miss Amherst, eagerly. 

" Devoted.'' 

The keynote to a chord of sympathy in Miss Amherst's heart. 
A lover of art and blind ! What more could be needed to arouse 
her liveliest sympathies ? They talked on for some time, on a 
subject so full of interest to both. Berta listened with pleased 
attention ; all the greater, because she now understood something 
about pictures herself. Besides, they talked so well, and grew so 
animated on this favourite topic, that it was a pleasure merely to 
watch them. 

At length the servant, whom the old gentleman had motioned 
to a distance when he had sat down, returned to tell his master 
that the hour for going home had come. 

" I am compelled to live very much by rule," said the old 
gentleman apologetically, to Miss Amherst; '' less on my own ac- 
count, than for the sake of a little grandchild who lives with me, 
and is my only companion." 

He took out his card-case, and, offering a card to Miss Amherst, 
said: 

'' I shall be delighted to have the honor of showing you my 
pictures, if you feel inclined to come and see them. Allow me to 
give you my card." 

'' Thank you," Miss Amherst replied. '' My cousin, Mrs. Amherst 
comes to see me nearly every day, and we shall be delighted to 
avail ourselves of your kindness." 

" Shall we say to-morrow ? " said he, '' and at what hour ? " 

'' To-morrow at three o'clock, if quite convenient to you." 

'' Perfectly so. A pleasure of hope for me to look forward to," 

K 
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he answered coorteonsly, "aa this morning will ever be an 
niiallojed pleasure of memory." 

"What a delightfol adyentnre t " exclaimed Berta, ae soon aa 
he was oat of hearing. "What is his name, CoaainJanej and 
where does he ]ive ? " 

" He liree opposite to me i I have often seen him going oat irith 
his servant." 

She looked at the card. " Hia name ? Sir Eorttce Novarra." 

" How very pleasant I now yon wiU have a friend close to yon. 
How amaeed Lionel will be when he hears of it I And bo opportune 
to-day, jnst when it is so sultry and oppressive, and we par- 
ticnlarly wanted a little excitement." 

It was, indeed, a pleasant excitement to all ; Sir Horace Novarra 
went home in better spirits than he had been for some time. He 
was pleased to find that Miss Amherst was his near neighbour, 
and amused himself several times that day with building little air 
castles, of which his new acqaaintsuces were important occupants. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

Lionel did not come home till very late. Bight o^clock struck, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Up to this time, Berta was not uneasy. 
He always kept an evening dress at his chambers, in case of any 
sudden invitation or engagement, and he had several times lately 
dined out without coming home. Generally he had contrived to 
send her a message ; but once or twice the engagement had been 
made late^ and he had been unable to do so. Thus she was not 
unaccustomed to some uncertainty in his return ; and up to twelve 
o^clock, she did not make herself uncomfortable about him. He 
was never later ; and, though she might feel a little lonely, sitting 
by herself till then, she never owned it, even to herself. 

But when twelve o'clock struck, and he had not come, she shut 
up her book, pushed aside the blind, and looked out wistfully 
through the open window. The night was almost as sultry as the 
day had been, the sky was cloudless, and even the stars seemed 
to twinkle fire. The roads were deserted and silent ; there was 
not a breath of wind, not a sound through all the silent air, except 
the distant hum, which in London scarcely ceases, even at night, 
before it begins again. Now and again she heard the rumbling of 
wheels and the noise of horse's hoofs coming nearer. She strained 
every nerve in listening; nearer, and nearer still; was the carriage 
coming here ? Was it Lionel ? But no ; just as it came near, it 
turned down some other street to receive a welcome from some 
other watcher. Once a cab whirled round the corner, but it 
dashed past ; and in the dim light Berta saw it stop at the last 
house in the row, and she turned to watch again more disappointed 
than before. 

The hours, so tedious to her, were flying like minutes with 
Lioneh 

K 2 
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When lie left home he had no idea of being away late into the 
evening, certainly not later than between eight and nine o'clock. 
About five, his tenant from Rose Hill called, and asked him to 
dine with him at his club at seven. Lionel agreed, meant to leave 
early, and thus sent no message to Berta. 

" She will not expect me till nearly nine, I dare say,'' he said 
to himself, " and I have plenty to do at home, and shall make that 
a good excuse for coming away directly after dinner." 

It was a party of four. Mr. Cleeve, a Member of Parliament ; 
Mr. Luton, son of a man of great weight in the opposition ; Lionel, 
and his host and tenant, Mr. Ward. 

The two former, Lionel had long been wishing to meet. Both 
were likely to be of service to him in his ambitious views. 
Nothing could be more to his taste than to meet them first in this 
way. They were both very clever men, and Mr. Cleeve possessed 
of great powers of eloquence. Four clever, genial men ! What 
wonder that they sat long, whilst conversation flowed on in a con- 
tinuous stream of brilliance. 

At length whist was proposed. Lionel did not object; he was 
exceedingly fond of the game, and seldom had an opportunity of 
playing. 

The play was high, and Lionel a large winner ; Mr. Ward a 
heavy loser. 

" It will not do for me to play against you often, Amherst," 
said Mr. Ward laughingly, as the party broke up, " or you will 
have to look out for another tenant." 

Unlucky words ! In an instant an idea flashed across Lionel's 
mind. If he were to try his luck at play, could he not clear 
himself sooner, go back sooner to Rose Hill, get into Parliament, 
make a leap on the road to fame and power ? It was nearly half- 
past eleven when he, Mr. Cleeve, and Mr. Luton, all left the club 
together, their roads lying in the same direction. 

" Why do you not get into Parliament, then ? " said Mr. Cleeve, 
in reply to an observation of Lionel's. " That is the field for 
you to bring forward your views in. You would have a large 
party with you there." 

" I hope to be in Parliament at some time ; but it would not 
suit me just yet, in many ways. Amongst others, I do not feel 
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quite prepared to go the whole way with either party, and these 
are not days when free and independent members have much 
influence. If a man wants to get on, he must belong to one party 
or the other." 

" Make up your mind to belong to our party. We shall be very 
glad of a recruit.'^ 

More conversation followed, in which Mr. Cleeve paid the 
highest compliments to Mr. Amherst^s talents and oratory. 

" You will be an immense gain to us/' said the wily member, 
congratulating himself that he had found the weak side of the 
rising barrister. " We cannot spare you to sweU the ranks of 
the enemy. Come and dine with me on Wednesday, I am going 
to have a party of some of our most influential men. You can 
talk over your views with them ; they are all wanting to meet you. 
That crushing speech of yours in Lord Witherington's suit made 
a great sensation, and we are all anxious to enlist you on our side. 
Come and dine with us ; eight o'clock on Wednesday.'' 

Lionel was not a vain man. He estimated his own value very 
fairly. He knew that he was making his way well ; he hoped 
that he was fast rising to a very high position in his profession ; 
but he was quite aware that he had not yet attained it, and that 
Mr. Cleeve was exaggerating the anxiety of himself and friends 
for a personal acquaintance. 

" They think I shall rise, and that I may be useful," he said to 
himself. " I think I shall rise, and may make them useful." 

He expressed himself very much flattered by Mr. Cleeve's 
invitation, and by the wish of Mr. Cleeve's political friends to 
become acquainted with him, but regretted that he should be 
unable to dine with him on Wednesday, as he had a prior 
engagement of long standing. This was true : he and Berta had 
promised to dine with Miss Amherst. Of course he could easily 
have put off this engagement till the next day. But he would 
not. He knew that Mr. Cleeve would invite him again. He 
knew that his value would rise in proportion to the difficulty of 
getting him to come. A year ago he could hardly have ventured 
to run this risk with people whom he wished to know ; now he 
was sure of his ground. So whilst he was flattered and pleased, 
and gratified to the highest degree, he declined as decidedly as if 
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the impeding engagement had been as the laws of the Modes and 
Persians. 

Mr. Cleeve's road soon diverged : he and Lionel parted the best 
of friends. 

Lionel and Mr. Laton were now left alone. Mr. LatoOr was a 
younger man than Mr. Cleeve ; cared little for politics except as 
an hereditary duty attached to the patrimonial estate ; and was 
wild for excitement of every kind. He played high ; he raced ; 
he had a yacht at all the regattas ; wherever excitement and bet- 
ting were going on, there young Luton was to be found. As a 
little boy he was always at the top of his form, if he could find 
any one to lay a bet upon it of a peg-top or a dozen of marbles : 
if not, he was apt to be anywhere except at the top. He was 
clever and reckless; a dangerous combination for himself; but 
one that ensured him popularity wherever he went. Every one 
liked Fred Luton ; every one made niuch of him. 

'' You are in great luck to-night, Mr. Amherst,'' he began, 
when Mr. Cleeve had left them. " Of course you mean to follow 
it up.'' 

^' How? No, I meant to go home : it is late." 

'' Oh ! do not go home yet. It is not twelve o'clock. Come 
in here (stopping before a door); you are sure to win to-night." 

'^ I am no believer in that sort of luck." 

''Are you not? I am; I always run it out, when it favours 
me." 

''A bad plan, depend upon it; you will lose in the long 
run." 

'' I gain excitement, and that is everything. I've nothing else 
to care about." 

" Not when your father holds such a position in the political 
world. Do not you intend to be a politician too ? " 

'' Oh, no ! I leave that to him. He has his excitements. I 
have mine." 

Lionel was himself much excited, the idea of freeing Rose Hill 
by one lucky strol^e had been growing with each step he had 
walked. He had almost determined to run his chance. But he 
would have no hand in encouraging young Luton, a boy in com- 
parison with himself, in gambling. His feeling was strong on 
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this point. Eveii had it not been, prudence would have suggested 
the inexpediency of doing so. He could have hoped very little 
from an introduction to Lord Luton, if accompanied by the 
information that he had been Master Fred's companion at a 
gaming table. 

He did all he could to dissuade young Luton from going : the 
boy was amused at his earnestness. Perhaps, too, it was pleasant 
to find this man, who was rising into note, taking the trouble to 
argue so eagerly with him about it. However that might be, the 
stronger mind prevailed. When they parted near St. James's 
Square, Mr. Luton said, " My father will be eternally grateful to 
you, Mr. Amherst, for having sent me home like a good boy for 
one night. I hope I shall have the pleasure of introducing you to 
each other/' 

Lionel gave his address, and hoped Mr. Luton would call on 
him. He had made two useful friends that night, and did not 
mean to let either slip from him. 

He watched Fred Luton down the street, and then breathed, 
more freely. He had kept this boy out of mischief. He had only 
himself to consider now. He had worked long and hard. He 
was entitled to a little amusement ; for this one night, he would 
take it. Without hesitation, he hurried into the nearest gaming 
house. He staked what he had already won at cards, and he won 
again. The same again, and yet again. Appetite grew with what 
it fed upon. He staked higher and higher ; sometimes lost, some- 
times won ; but the latter oftenest. Emboldened by success, less 
cautious the more he won, he said to himseU that he would make 
one dashing stroke ; seven thousand pounds, besides what he had 
gained already, would clear him from his embarrassments. He 
would make a plunge. He did; staked seven thousand,, and — 
lost! 

His winnings amounted to but three thousand pounds, his losses 
to seven. 

It was five o'clock, when, in the bright light of the summer 
morning, Berta's anxious eyes caught sight of him she had so long 
watched for. But it was a disconsolate figure walking along with 
slow, sad steps. Could it be Lionel ? So unlike himseU I She flew 
down to the door to meet him. 
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'' Dearest Lionel ! What is the matter f '' was her exdaznation 
on seeing his haggard &ce. 

'' Bain 1 I have rained yon^ Berta I Brate that I am ! '' was 
the passionate reply. 

" Oh, Lionel ! what do yon mean ? yoa coold not ruin me 
Ton are iD, dear/' 

She kissed him. Her kiss seemed to bam him. He almost 
pashed her away. She thought him ill: she would not feel 
hart. 

'' How miserable yoa look, too ! Wait here/' she said, as they 
tamed into the dining room ; '' and I will bring yoa a cup of 
coffee. I was just making some." 

Without waiting a reply, she went to fetch it. 

He leaned his arms on the table, buried his head in them, and 
groaned aloud. He was in the same attitude of despair when she 
came back. She put down the coffee and went gently up to him. 
He flung from her. "You will hate me when you know all, 
Berta.'' 

'' Hate you, Lionel. I could not. Do not say such a thing ! " 
she exclaimed, indignantly. ''But now, dear (in her gentlest 
tones), come and have some coffee. You look quite tired out ; 
rest a little, and then tell me what has happened." 

Her heart sank within her, though she tried to speak cheerfully. 
It must be something very terrible which had so strangely changed 
her calm, self-controlled, aflFectionate Lionel. She felt that 
some great misfortune was impending. What matter, so long as 
he was safe ? Yet, when she heard what it was, even she was 
staggered. Seven thousand pounds, with but three to meet it, 
and all lost and won in gambling ! It was a cruel blow. But 
she would not show how deeply she felt it. He was miser- 
able enough; no word or look of hers should add to his re- 
morse. 

'' It is a great sum, dearest," she said, thoughtfully and sadly. 
^^ But do not be so unhappy." 

"Not unhappy!" he broke out. "Do you understand what 
it is, Berta ? Do you know that it means ruin ? " 

"Not EO bad as that, Lionel. You have already paid off more 
than that of the mortgages on Rose Hill, and you .will now be 
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better able to do the same again. It is only that we must live 
quite quietly for a little longer, and perhaps not go to the seaside 
this year/' 

''And you do not reproach me ? '^ he said, half to himself. 

" No, dearest ; is it not enough that you reproach yourself ? 
You need me to make things better, not worse.'' 

'' You are an angel, Berta," folding her in his arms. 

" Not quite. If I were, I should be able to comfort you better. 
But you must positively not stay up a minute longer. Try and 
go to sleep for an hour or two. Things will look brighter when 
you wake." 

But Lionel could not sleep. After one or two ineffectual 
attempts, just to please Berta, he got up, dressed for the day, 
and went out into the park till breakfast time. 

Meanwhile, Berta racked her brains to think how she could be 
more useful to him, and whether she could retrench their home 
expenditure in any way which would not diminish the comfort 
she thought quite essential for him. Once or twice a few natural 
tears of disappointment forced their way. But her heart was 
true and brave. 

When he came back she was already downstairs, dressed in a 
fresh-looking, pretty, morning dress, and waiting to welcome him 
with her brightest smile. But she was pale from the sleepless 
night, and her pallor was a reproach to him more powerful than 
words. 

She talked cheei-fuUy, tried to amuse him with an account of 
the meeting with Sir Horace Novarra, and of Cousin Jane's de- 
Kght at finding her opposite neighbour so much after her own 
heart. 

" You will go with her this afternoon, pet ; will you not ? " 

'' Oh, yes," said Berta, gaily, '' and I shall have plenty to tell 
you when you come home. You will not be late, dear Lionel, 
will you ? I so much want a walk round the gardens with you 
this evening. Promise me you will not work after five." 

'' Or do worse than work; did you mean that ? " he asked, with 
a little impatience. 

No, I did not mean that. I am much more afraid of your 
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working too hard and too long, and no misfortniie could be lialf 
80 great to me as for yoa to be ill and OTer-worked." 

She talked on to him ; and when he left, promising to Cfflne 
home to a six o'clock dinner, and take her out in the erening, she 
was content, and watched him with nods and smiles as far as the 
comer. There he tamed round, to see her still in tihe balcony 
nodding farewell. When he lost sight of the girlish figure, he 
hurried on more quickly, and the gloom of anxiety and self- 
reproach gathered round him again. It was a relief when he 
reached his chambers and sat down to drire away the demon of 
thought by hard work. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



Lionel gone, Berta left the balcony. Till then, she did not 
know how tired and anxious she was. She sank wearily into an 
easy chair. The comforts she had suggested to Lionel seemed 
very poor ones now. The hopes faded into very Micawber-like 
indistinctness. Where and how to find or make money to meet 
these losses, she knew as little as that sanguine visionary himself. 

And she ! what could she do ? Absolutely nothing ! '' I hate 
myself ! '^ she exclaimed ; ^' a stupid woman ! that can do nothing 
but stay at home and wait, and idleness makes anxiety so much 
harder to bear. We always have the brunt of life.'^ 

True ! just the reason why woman possesses the peculiar 
fortitude which is her prerogative. 

Berta fell into a reverie on the rights and wrongs of woman, 
'^ stupid woman,'' and built endless Utopian castles, in which 
women figured with a store of innumerable golden eggs, ready 
to provide against any amount of extravagance on the part of 
their husbands. 

But she would have been very angry if anyone had said they 
were Utopian j and, on the whole, she felt rather better for her 
flight into cloudland. 

At one o'clock she went to Miss Amherst's. Cousin Jane 
exclaimed at her wan looks. To avoid questions, Berta admitted 
that she did not feel quite so well as usual, which was true. 

But Berta's face was a tell-tale one. However much she 
might talk or laugh when she was unhappy, her eyes always had 
a weary, far-off look, which at once struck anyone who knew her 
well : and Cousin Jane detected it now before she had been with 
her for five minutes. 

'^ What can be the matter? " said the old lady to herself. 

But, diplomatically as she put her occasional questions, she 
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found oat nothing. Berta would liave died rather than speak a 
word to lower Lionel in Cousin Jane's eyes. All that Miss 
Amherst's skill eUcited was^ that Berta had had no letter from 
either her father or mother that morning ; that she did not feel 
in the least uncomfortable because she had not heard; that 
Lionel was quite well ; that he looked rather fagged j that Berta 
had persuaded him to come home early that day; that he had 
promised to take a walk with her in the cool of the evening ; that 
she must go home early, lest he should be there before her. There 
was no cause for unhappiness in any of this. But that Berta was 
unhappy, Cousin Jane was certain; and, though she asked no 
more questions, her manner was even more affectionate than 
usual. 

At three o'clock, they went to Sir Horace Novarra's. The 
houses on the opposite side of the road to Miss Amherst's, were 
all large, detached villas. His was one of the largest. The 
entrance hall was lofty, reaching to the top of the house, and was 
paved with marble, white and coloured, in an Arabesque pattern. 
On either side, were ranged plants in full bloom ; while in the 
centre was a small fountain, with a rockwork and ferns at its base. 
The door of the dining-room slid into the wall, and now, in the 
summer time, the doorway was shaded by two curtains of crimson 
silk, looped back with heavy gilt cords and tassels. Columns of 
porphyry made a break between the dining-room and a large inner 
room, from which it was completely separated by ample sliding 
partitions, when required. These were now pushed back into the 
walls, and the view was left open into the inner room. This room 
opened into a conservatory by three glass doors, which, with the 
intermediate spaces, occupied one side of the room. These doors 
also slid back into the wall, and were now open, affording a view 
into the conservatory, which was filled with choicest plants of 
every kind. 

The whole apartment had an air of Eastern luxury. The light 
was subdued; exquisite flowers, which were reflected in the 
mirrors on all sides, filled it with a delicious perfume. In the 
centre was a table laden with fruits and flowers, with the fragrance 
of which was mingled the aromatic scent of freshly prepared 
coffee — ^nectar of the gods. 
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Luxurious cliairs and couclies of every kind were scattered 
about in careless profusion. 

Not a footfall could be heard on the rich velvet carpet. 
Reclining on one of the couches, was Sir Horace Novarra ; the 
child he had spoken of was standing at his side. She was so 
small and slight, she looked like a little fairy; her long dark hair 
and dark eyes betrayed her foreign descent. She had gathered 
together her short white skirt filled with flowers, and had given 
the ends to Sir Horace to hold, whilst she made a garland from 
the blossoms. A little tambourine was thrown carelessly aside at 
her feet. 

Berta only saw the pretty picture for a moment. The next. Sir 
Horace had risen to meet her and Miss Amherst; and the 
little fairy was left, with the orange and myrtle blossoms falling 
round her on all sides, laughing a merry, silvery laugh. Shaking 
oflF the last of the buds, she came forward with natural grace to 
speak to the strange ladies. With a sudden impulse she threw 
her tiny arms round Berta^s neck and kissed her, then sedately 
took Sir Horace's hand, and led him to a seat. 

Berta was very much attracted by the child. She was so 
weary and dispirited that she had not really cared to come; and 
had only done so, lest Miss Amherst should think her unhappy. 
There was something in the freshness, beauty, and simplicity of 
Uttle Beatrice Novarra, which drew her out of herself much more 
than any intercourse with grown up people could have done. 
When Beatrice asked her to come and look at her birds, Berta was 
very glad to make a headache (by this time real enough), an 
excuse for going with her, instead of looking at the pictures with 
Sir Horace and Cousin Jane. 

^^Let me send Beatrice away, Mrs. Amherst,^' said Sir Horace, 
'^ she will tire you.'' 

Berta would not hear of her being sent away. 

'' And I will not make you tired," said Beatrice. ^^ I will be 
very quiet, and I will weave you a garland, if you like." 

^^ Can you make garlands ? " 

'' Yes, I made one for mamma one day. Oh, so long ago ! when 
I was quite little. She was very tired, more tired than you, for she 
did not even speak or kiss me when I had made it." 
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Did not she ? Perhaps she was asleep." 
I do not know,^' said Beatrice, mysteriously. ^^ I know she 
went quite away, and nurse said the angels took her away to get 
rested. But she is not rested yet, for she has not come back. 
Will they take you now you are tired ? '^ 

'^Not yet, darling." 

Except for Lionel's sake, Berta almost wished they would. 

'' Not if I make you a garland ? " 

'^ No, dear, not even then." 

'^ I am so glad, I do not want you to go. Come and see my 
birds." 

She led Berta into the conservatory ; one side of it was fenced 
off with fine wirework, reaching to the ceiling ; and within this, all 
sorts of gay and pretty birds were flying among the flowers. 
Beatrice opened a little door in the wirework. 

'' Now you must come in quick. Once I was too long, and a 
bird got out, and grandpapa was so sorry." 

They went in, and the child clapped her hands with glee as the 
birds, which were very tame, fluttered about her, and she darted 
hither and thither among the orange and lemon bushes, calling 
them. 

Having shown her pets, she took Berta to the garden to 
gather flowers ; then brought her back to the luxurious apart- 
ment where, like a Uttle despot, she insisted upon it that Berta 
should lie on a sofa and shut her eyes, whilst she made the 
garland. 

^' Grandpapa always does, though he cannot see; so you must, 
for your eyes can see everything." 

She shut down the lids with her little fingers, pressed her lips 
to them, and said, ^^ I will call you as quick as ever I can." 

Presently she was sitting on the ground by Berta's side, her 
tiny fingers as busy as possible, and her large dark eyes bent on 
her work, but casting up a furtive look now and then at Berta 
to see whether her eyes were still shut. 

The quiet, the soft light, the fragrant odours, all had their 
effect on Berta. Sir Horace Novarra and Miss Amherst were in 
the drawing-room, whence she could only now and then catch 
the sound of their voices. Her little companion was too deeply 
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engaged to talk ; and Berta sank into a delicionsly dreamy state^ 
something between reverie and sleep. 

In the meantime^ Sir Horace had been conducting Miss Amherst 
round his rooms of pictures. He had a fine collection, for a 
private one, and viewed the exact position of each, and told her 
interesting stories of the way in which he had picked up many. 
He was delighted with her remarks, and with her warm appre- 
ciation of his pictures, and especially with her discriminating 
observations on his modem pictures. He also won great favour 
in her eyes ; for, when quite out of Berta's hearing, he asked 
whether she were not the wife of the well-known barrister, and 
made many flattering speeches about him, which went straight 
to Cousin Janets heart. When they returned to Berta and 
Beatrice, the latter was intent on fastening the garland she had 
made on Berta^s head ; bounding away to a distance, and clapping 
her hands in delight when she had arranged it to her satisfaction. 

A happy day for all. Beatrice clung to Berta at parting, 
and would not let her go till she had promised to see her soon 
again; Berta^s heart felt lighter for the childish prattle and 
childish love. 

The bright influence did not leave her for that evening; she 
even infected Lionel^with something of it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Miss Amherst and Sir Horace Novarra became fast friends. 
For him^ the acquaintance brought a new gleam of sunshine into 
an existence long overspread with clouds. Since his blindness he 
had very much shunned society^ and^ as a natural result^ society 
had almost forgotten him. The intimacy yrith these new friends 
grew with fresh discoveries of congeniality; ripening into one of 
those friendships which are not measured by years, often the 
sweetest of our lives. 

The little Beatrice's love for Berta also grew apace, true to the 
warm impulses of her southern nature. She was always on the 
watch at the garden gate at the hours at which Berta was 
accustomed to visit Miss Amherst; or, as often, persuaded Sir 
Horace to walk in Kensington Grardens at the time at which Miss 
Amherst and Berta were to be found there, he nothing loth to 
indulge her wishes. 

Miss Amherst had been very unhappy about Berta all the 
evening of the day on which they had gone to see Sir Horace's 
pictures. She was sure something was wrong, but she could not 
tell what, and this fretted her most of all. At last she decided 
in her own mind that Berta was worried about Lionel's mortgages 
on Rose Hill ; that they were harassing him, and, therefore, her. 
Thus, after several disturbed nights of troubled thought. Cousin 
Jane determined to make the great sacrifice which alone could 
enable her to help them. She would sell her pictures, even her 
beloved Claude. But to whom to apply, or how to set about it, 
she did not know. She could not ask Lionel to help her, because 
he must not have any hint of what she was about till it was done. 
In this dilemma she made up her mind to consult Sir Horace. 
He would be a safe counsellor. He would not see the nudity of 
her walls so as to guess why she was parting with her treasures. 
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He would give good advice, and ask no questions. To liim she 
went. 

'' I want to thin out my pictures, and dispose of some of them. 
Sir Horace,^' she said, blushing even before the blind man at the 
pious fraud ; '^ can you recommend me a safe person to apply to 
for the sale of them f ^^ 

" I think I can. But pictures often sell at a loss, and this is 
not a very good time of year for disposing of them.'' 

" I suppose not. But all my pictures want cleaning, and the 
frames re-gilding, so I may as well part with these at once. 
Lionel has no room for them at Rose Hill, and I have made up my 
mind to get rid of them.'' 

" Not room, eh ? " thought Sir Horace. For he knew more 
about Mr. Amherst than he chose to tell. On the day after that 
on which Miss Amherst and Berta had paid their visit to see the 
pictures, an old friend had dined with Sir Horace, to whom he 
told the story of his new acquaintance. 

"Any relation to the barrister ? " asked the visitor. 

" The elder lady is his cousin, the younger his wife." 

" And you find them pleasant people ? " 

" Well-bom, well-bred, and weU-looking. The two first I can 
judge for myself, the last I am told." 

^' I am very sorry for them then. He is a clever fellow, very 
ambitious, not very robust. He is said to have inherited an 
embarrassed property, and to be in a hurry to retrieve it. I was 
told by a young fellow who was present, that he lost some 
thousands at a gaming-table the other night." 

Not unnaturally. Sir Horace concluded from this that Mr. 
Amherst was in the habit of frequenting the gaming-table. Thus 
when Miss Amherst consulted him about the sale of her pictures, 
he had a strong suspicion that she had some much more weighty 
reason than the improbable one she gave. 

" I think, if you will allow me, I will put in one or two of mine 
with them. Miss Amherst," he said. (" She will never suspect 
now that I mean to be the purchaser," he chuckled to him- 
self.) 

Miss Amherst wondered that he should part with pictures; 
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bat she was relieved at liaving a companion like Sir &orace 
Novarra in this little piece of tradings which made her cheeks 
bum whenever she thought of it. 

Sir Horace then promised to write to a house he had employed, 
and to request one of the fii-m to come and look at the pictures, 
and make arrangements for their removal. He fixed the day and 
hour, and took care to be present himself, to Miss Amhersfs 
comfort. Her only fear now, was lest she should have either to 
part with them before Lionel and Berta left London, whilst Berta 
was coming to her every day, or else be obliged to take Sir Horace 
so far into her confidence as to tell him that she did not wish the 
pictures moved until after Berta had left. 

Lionel had been sitting up night after night at work ; some- 
times lying down for an hour or two on the so&, sometimes not 
at all. He would have tried lus fortune again at the gaming- 
table. But, whilst his repentance was still warm, Berta had won 
from him a promise that he would not go there again. Never 
again, she tried to make it. She could not succeed. 

^' Not for six months, darling,^' was all he would say. 

He was worried and worn ; she was pale and anxious. 

The weather was oppressively hot : Parliament was prorogued; 
the Courts had risen ; the long vacation had begun ; lawyers were 
hurrying out of town like the rest of the world, and Miss Amherst 
begged Lionel to go at once. If he and Berta would but go, she 
would follow them in a few days. 

Lionel demurred. In truth, he felt too ill to wish to move. 
He could not now sleep if he would ; his brain was thoroughly 
over excited ; he was consumed with fever. He grew so much 
worse that he was, though reluctantly, obliged to yield to Berta's 
entreaty that she might send for a doctor. The doctor ordered 
him to leave London immediately, and to take perfect rest. Berta 
came one evening to tell Miss Amherst this, and that they would 
go to Bognor the next day, and wait there for her. Colonel and 
Mrs. Wardour were there, which was their inducement to choose it. 
Lionel was too ill for Berta to feel happy in going to any place 
where she knew no one. 

Miss Amherst was now mistress of the field. She gladly 
undertook to arrange everything that Berta had no time for. 
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delighted^ for every reason^ to facilitate their departure. The 
pictures were to be sent for on Friday. A black Friday ! 

Miss Amherst got up very early that mornings and walked 
round her rooms where the pictures covered the walls^ taking a 
tender farewell of each. The Claude^ treasure of her heart, was 
the last. 

^' I could only have kept you a little while longer/^ she said, as 
she gazed at it from her favourite point of view. '' In a few years, 
at most, I must have left you. It is only parting with you a little 
sooner. If that can win back the «miles to]my sweet Berta^s lips, 
I shall never regret it.*' 

A gleam of sun shone into the room, and lighted up the rich 
foliage depicted by the master's hand. 

" Never so beautiful as now ! '* she thought, ^' I am glad my 
last remembrance is a bright one.'' 

The old lady could not trust herself to look longer. She turned 
hurriedly from the room, and did not go into it again tiU it was 
being dismantled. The wrench was to her like that of parting 
with the tried friend of years. Those who are incapable of forming 
an attachment for inanimate objects may smile at her sensitive- 
ness; those who feel such attachments will well understand the 
pang at her heart. 

She watched whilst each picture was taken down and put into 
the conveyance sent, as we watch every movement of dear friends 
who are going far from us. One by one they were taken, tiU at 
last even the Claude was packed ; the men drove off, and Cousin 
Jane turned back to her desolate room. No one could tell how 
desolate ! 

She stood for a few minutes looking at the vacant places, 
sighed, and then sat down to write a note to invite little Beatrice 
to spend the afternoon with her. Sir Horace had gone into the 
city, and Beatrice was delighted to get away from the house, which 
she found duU, when he was not at home to pet her. She was 
merry and happy, and gave Miss Amherst no leisure for re- 
grets. 

In the evening Sir Horace himself called for her, and stayed to 
talk with Miss Amherst. 

" Lionel and Berta are gone. Sir Horace," she said. '^ He looks 
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wretched. They are gone to Bognor, and he sajs he shall like 
the extreme quiet there." 

'' I suppose you will join them.^' 

" Yes ; I shall go to-morrow.^^ 

'' Then I think little Bee and I cannot do better than go too. 

'' It would be very pleasant for us ; but I am afraid you would 
find Bognor a very dull place.^^ 

'^ I think not. I do not like fashionable watering places. If 
Bee can have sands to run about on, and I can have a kind 
greetii^i^tny daily walk, one of the few enjoyments left me, we 
shall botb find Bognor charming.^' 

^' Shall I be able to dig sand ? '' put in Miss Beatrice; ^' and is 
my pretty lady there f " 

^' Yes she is," said Miss Amherst, " and I dare say she will help 
you to dig sand." 

'^ Then let us go to-morrow, grandpapa.^' 

So they went. Sir Horace had more reasons for choosing 
Bognor than merely because it was^ quiet. He wanted to see 
something of Lionel ; he had only met him occasionally, and in 
the company of Mrs. or Miss Amherst. He wanted to know more 
of him, especially as, at present, he was not disposed altogether 
to like him. 

Sir Horace had been making arrangements that morning for 
the purchase of Miss Amherst^s pictures. He had simply said 
that he knew the pictures, and meant to purchase them and gave 
orders that they should be cleaned, packed, and taken care of till 
his return to London. He was prepared to give a fancy price^ 
but forbade any mention of his name as the purchaser. 

He thought nothing about the money he was going to spends 
but he did think a great deal about Miss Amherst, and whether 
she were not making this sacrifice for one who was unworthy of it, 
and to whom it might prove in the end but a doubtful benefit. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'' Please do come and dig sand,^' and Beatrice climbed on the 
sofa beside Berta, and put one tiny hand over Berta's eyes to stop 
her reading. '' I am so very very tired of hearing them all talk 
out there." 

'' Who are talking, little one ? " 

^' Grandpapa and Miss Amherst^ and that tall gentlemanis^pii 
call Lionel; and, now seel" she said, as she looked out of the 
window, '^ another lady and gentleman have gone to them, and 
they are talking, too. Oh, dear ! " She gave a great sigh. " I 
wonder if grown up people ever get tired of talking. Do please 
come and dig sand." 

'^ And I wonder whether little girls ever get tired of digging 
sand," answered Berta, looking up at the childiiii &ce above her, 
which was ready to break into a cry. '' Shall I try if I can make 
you tired of it ? " 

'' Oh yes, yes. I know I shall never'be tired. Let us make a 
castle, and I will be the princess, and you shall be the fairy, and 
those talking men (in a comtemptuous tone ) shall be the wicked 
robbers that want to carry me off, plotting in their cave ; only 
they have not got a cave." 

The little ffice was now radiant with smiles. 

Berta put down her book, and went out, Beatrice jumping 
rather than walking beside her. A picturesque figure, with her 
long dark hair floating from beneath a large foreign hat, round 
which she had twined a wreath of natural flowers. 

^'Look ! look ! " cried the volatile child, darting away. 

Before Berta could overtake her, her little feet were dancing 
among the waves rippling on the sand. When Berta came up 
with her she was dragging a long piece of sea- weed, at which she 
had made a successful dash. 
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Let as be mermaids^'' she exclaimed, panting, and breathless 
with her exertions. '' Let as make a grotto, and have this for the 
floor. We most get some more, and some shells. Yoa be the 
fairy that makes things come quickly, will yon ? " 

" If I can. But I am afraid we shall be very wet and dirty if 
we drag about all this seaweed. Had we not better make the 
castle first f You can be the princess, and I will be the f airy^ and 
then when the robbei's come^ we can turn into mermaids.'* 

Beatrice clapped her hands. 

'' Beautiful ! Beautiful ! you are a real fairy now. Come fairy, 
come and make the castle.*' 

Down went the sea-weed with a plash on the sand, and Beatrice 
dragged her fairy to the place where the castle was to be. 

''Not too near those talky people,** she said. 

Colonel Wardour was the first to see them, and, at a pause in 
the conversation, he came to them. He and Mrs. Wardour were 
the lady and gentleman whom Beatrice had seen join the group. 

'' I am very glad you have come out, Bertie,** he said. '' I was 
just coming for you.** 

" She is not Bertie, she is my fairy,** put in Beatrice. '' You 
cannot have her. She is my very own fairy.** 

'' And pray, little lady, who are you ? ** 

'' I am not ' little lady,* ** said Beatrice, haughtily, and making 
herself as tall as she could. " I am a great princess, and you — 
are a robber.** 

Berta smiled to see the child putting on all her dignity, and so 
boldly confronting the rather stem-looking soldier. The more 
because Beatrice did not know who he was. This was Tuesday, 
and Sip Horace and his grandchild had only arrived the day before. 

'•Then if I am a robber, I shall carry away the princess,** said 
Colonel Wardour, gravely, and advancing a step towards her. 

"You cannot. The princess has a feiry guard.** 

" But I am a robber. I do not believe in fairies.** 

" I shall make you believe. Come, fairy, come and help me, 
and turn this rude robber out of my castle.** 

Berta came to her side. 

"This is my fairy,** said Colonel Wardour, taking Berta*s 
hand. 
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Beatrice dashed between them^ with flashing eyes. 

'' She is not yonr fairy ; she is mine. How dare you call her 
yours? How dare you touch her? You are only a common 
robber.^' 

Colonel Wardour was very much amused at the little girl's 
impetuosity. He loved children, and was quite ready to enter 
into her play ; so he pretended to be almost pushed down by her, 
recovered himself, and said in a solemn tone: ^'Farewell, most 
noble princess, for a season. Three strides with my seven- 
leagued boots, three hops, three skips, three jumps, and I thunder 
at your castle-gate again. Till then, farewell ! '* 

Beatrice was enchanted. 

^' Who is he ? '' she whispered. ^' Is not he a beautiful robber ? 
I hope he will come back.'' 

'' That is my father. Bee." 

^' Your father ? your papa ? " in a tone of disappointment. 

'' Yes ; but he can be one of the robbers just as well as I can 
be a fairy," 

^^ I do not think a fairy could have a robber for her papa," said 
Beatrice, shaking her head thoughtfully, ^' I never heard of one 
that had." 

The castle was made, and Beatrice watched and watched for 
the robber. But, before he came, she had grown tired of the 
castle and of the sand, and was so warm that Berta proposed they 
should sit down. She carried their camp-stools close to where Sir 
Horace and the rest of the party were. Beatrice made no objec- 
tion. She WBS tired ; and, sitting down, she leaned her head on 
her grandfather's knee. 

^^ You are just in time, Mrs. Amherst," said Sir Horace. ^' We 
are having a warm discussion." 

" What about ? " 

" All sorts of things ; the last, the advantages of rest." 

'' Or its disadvantages," Lionel added. 

" We will elect you as umpire, Mrs. Amherst." 

^' Avery partial one, when my husband is one of the combatants." 

" He is unrest," said Sir Horace. ^' T am rest, and Colonel 
Wardour is snubber general to us both." 

'' I protest against that," said Colonel Wardour. ^^ I only say 
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that what is rest to one man is not to another : and that, as ererj 
one knows^ idleness is sometimes rest, and sometimes the 
gpreatest of toils. 

'' Pad/re mioP said Berta, " you must be my spokesman if I am 
to be umpire. Is that a^eed ? ^* 

'' Yes/' from aU. 

" Then I am all attention.'' 

'* I haye been saying, pet," began Lionel, ^' that there is no 
rest in commg away from work. It is like perpetuaUy cutting a 
hedge that is to be a certain number of feet high. If you cut it, 
say four inches, every year, it has all that to make good before its 
real growth begins. Idleness answers to the lopping ; there are all 
the four inches to be made up afterwards." 

Sir Horace : ^' A bad simile, Mr. Lawyer. You forget the 
renewed vigour which the lopping gives to the hedgerow. 
Idleness is the lopping which invigorates the mind, and makes its 
fresh shoots healthy and strong." 

Lionel: "All very well in boyhood. It is not so in man- 
hood." 

Colonel Wardour : '' You are both arguing as though idleness 
and rest were synonymous. Does not change of occupation give 
more rest than idleness to an active brain ? As Lord Lytton has 
it, ' A brain habitually active will not be ordered to rest. What 
then should be done ? Change the occupation, call new organs 
into play, restore the equilibrium deranged in overweighting one 
scale, by weights thrown into the other.' Some clever medical 
men tell us that even insanity itself may be warded off in this 
way. Is it not then the best rest for an overwrought brain ? " 

Lionel: ''Yes, if a man can do it. But, suppose there is 
only one object in life that interests him ? " 

Sir Horace: ''Even then he will probably find many paths 
which bend towards the same end. Lives there a man of any 
intellect at all whose mind can only run in one groove ? Ten to 
one that groove will lead to the gate of a lunatic asylum." 

Lionel ( warmly ) : "More likely to the Temple of Fame." 

Sir Horace: "A bad and uncertain road thither. No man 
ever attained fame by wearing out his intellect on the way ; and 
no man of high intellect but has felt an interest in something 
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beside the actual object of his ambition. We have repeated 
instances iu history of statesmen who^ though they have attained 
the highest honors^ have not disdained the lighter enjoyments of 
life.'^ 

Lionel : " Many, if not most of them, were bom to greatness. 
But a man who would achieve greatness by the force of his own 
intellect must confine all his efforts and energies exclusively to 
the one sole object he sets before him.^^ 

Sir Horace : '' And, if he does, he will be a one-sided man, and 
will not succeed. The public will bear with a large-hearted, 
large-minded man, even though he may have many prejudices : 
but it will not tolerate a man whose whole mind has grown out on 
one side. He is as great a deformity as a man whose body is on 
one side that of a man, on the other that of a boy.'' 

Colonel Wardour : ^' In the name of the fair umpire I call to 
order;. She says that you have wandered far from the original 
question.'' 

Lionel : '^ Then to return. I am prepared to acknowledge the 
advantages of rest to the intellect : but it must be the rest of 
satisfied ambition." 

Sir Horace : '' Which is a phantom of the brain. Ambition is 
never satisfied. Like the daughters of the horse-leach she ever 
cries, 'give, give.' There must always be a something unat- 
tained." 

Colonel Wardour : "Especially under a Constitutional monarchy . 
A despot is the only man who has even a chance of satisfying his 
ambition." 

Lionel : '' My ambition will be satisfied when I am at the helm 
of one government, and when admission to Berta's drawing-room 
is a thing which rank, wit, and beauty, think it worth a struggle 
to obtain." 

Sir Horace (to himself) : " That day will never come. He is 
not half as clever as he thinks he is. Hem ! Hem ! " 

Colonel Wardour: "My quiet Kttle Berta! Fancy her re- 
ceiving a fashionable mob of five hundred, elbowing each other to 
get up her staircase ! " 

Berta whispers, " I would rather we were receiving you and 
mother at Eose Hill." Then she added aloud, " I see you will 
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never agree in argument, and wliilst yon are all caTilling about 
reat^ liere she is personified before oar ejes." 

Slie pointed to Beatrice, who was still leaning on her grand- 
father's knee is the same position in which she had been ab first ; 
her features in nnwonted repose, her lai^ eyes fixed on Colonel 
Wardour. 

" Have 70a been listening, princess f " asked he. " Wbat do 
yon think of it all ? " 

" I did not understand all yon said : bat I think if yoa want to 
be rested yon should all go to sleep instead of talking. I always 
do." 




CHAPTER XXVI, 

" If my life could only be anytliing but what it is ! '^ sighed 
Cecilia Wardour. 

She was sitting at the open window of the pretty house at 
Bognor which Hubert had hired, and had filled with eyerything 
his good taste could devise to make it homelike. Books, prints, 
flowers, he had surrounded her with everything that he imagined 
could add to her comfort. He had, as he always did, tried to 
gratify her slightest fancy. He had given her everything except 
the one thing for which her heart longed ; with which, the most 
homely cottage would have been a paradise ; without which, amid 
all her luxuries, she was miserable. 

And she could see no end to this dreary life : none but the 
grave, and Cecilia had lived too long to imagine (only the idea of 
the very young) that dreariness can kill. 

In her impatience she chafed and fi*etted at it : in her 
impulsiveness she thought of a hundred ways of breaking 
through its insupportable sameness, only to renounce them all as 
quickly. Was there to be no end of it? She wished she could 
make Hubert say or do something which would give her an excuse 
for reproaching him. But he was so provokingly perfect. If she 
could only rouse his temper : but no ! he was sometimes hot with 
other people, never with her. If he would be ill, or, better still, 
if she could be ill and dying, then they might be reconciled just 
at the end, aud she could die happily out of the way, and Hubert 
would love her better than he had ever loved her. '' Only,'^ she 
said to herself, '^ such things never happen in real life.'' 

Hubert unconsciously provoked her. For, though thoughtful 
and kind, he always wore an expression of calm sadness : it was 
not a stem, but an unnaturally subdued expression, and she 
knew that it was her doing. If he would even have looked angry 
it would have been the greatest relief. 
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And all the time lie was quite unwitting of the tumult in his 
wife's heart. He only saw that she yras irritable, and tried to 
hide it; thus he was sorry for her. He saw that she was 
sometimes dull and out of spirits, and then he tried to find 
something to amuse her, never suspecting that the more attentive 
and kind he was the more she reproached herself, and the more 
unhappy he made her. He yearned as much as she did for the 
full confidence of love to be restored between them : but the 
words which alone could have restored it had died unspoken on 
his lips. 

A dreary, soulless life for both. What was to be the end of it f 
Cecilia felt that no efforts of hers could change it. Every 
feeling of pride and of a sensitive heart forbade her entreating 
again for the forgiveness which Hubert had denied her in the 
first days of their re-union. The tears and repentance which had 
failed to blot out the past must be equally unavailing to brighten 
the future. She even tormented herself about Berta; fancying 
that her love was less warm than of old. For Berta seldom spoke 
of their life at Quintbridge; she never even thought of it 
willingly j the very name still made her shrink. Yet she did not 
love her mother less. Inheriting something of that mother's 
impulsive temperament, she could enter into her feelings far better 
than Colonel Wardour could; whilst the portion of her nature 
, which was her heritage from her father made her able to enter 
into his feelings also. She loved both tenderly; but it was 
painful to see them together, and she felt it a relief that Lionel 
needed too much of her attention for her to spend much time with 
them. 

Colonel Wardour was devoted to his profession. He was 
employing his leisure in writing] a scientific book on military 
subjects. This occupied a great deal of his time, and helped to 
banish the feelings of disappointment which occasionally preyed 
upon him. For that he was a disappointed man he could not 
hide from himself. His married life so singularly unfortunate, 
his professional prospects blighted, even his daughter's marriage 
imcongenial, he certainly was not one of those with whom all 
things go well. He and Lionel had so little in common that he 
could not understand Berta's extreme devotion to her husband. 
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He got on very well with Lionel, they were always good friends, 
but nothing more. Why did she love him ? Such paradoxes we 
meet every day, understanding each other less in points of 
affection than in any other. 

On the morning on which Cecilia was indulging in the gloomy 
reflections with which this chapter begins, Hubert had gone out 
for a long walk, and she was left alone. Listless and tired of 
herself, she thought she would go out into the little town and see 
if she could find some trifle to give to Beatrice, whose birthday 
would be on the next day. She spent nearly the whole morning 
in strolling about, and was returning home, when, on the other side 
of the way, she saw Sir Horace led by his sei^vant, and Beatrice 
with him. 

Lionel had been ill with an accession of fever for two days, and 
Berta had been completely occupied with him, so that Beatrice 
had not seen her for what seemed an endless time. She was 
charmed when she spied Mrs. Wardour. 

Without a thought or a look to see whether the road was clear, 
she rushed impetuously towards her, nor noticed that a carriage 
was close at hand, indeed almost upon her. Cecilia saw the 
child^s peril, and flew to save her. The horses were close, she 
felt their warm breath on her cheek. Involuntarily she gave the 
child a push into a place of safety, her last act of consciousness. 
The next moment she lay senseless beneath the horse, whose head, 
as he fell, came upon her. Help was soon at hand; and she was, 
with some difficulty, extricated just as Colonel Wardour, on his 
way home, came up to see what was the matter. 

" How did it happen ? '^ 

No one could tell him. It had all been so entirely the work of 
a moment that even Sir Horace^s servant had only just missed the 
little Beatrice when he saw her lying in the dust, and Mrs. 
Wardour senseless and under the horse. In the crowd and 
excitement Colonel Wardour did not observe a little figure 
standing beside him with blanched cheeks, and Kps whispering the 
words for which no voice would come — 

« It is all my fault/' 

CeciHa was taken home. The door had closed upon the doctor, 
and Hubert watched her alone. There was not a sound to break 
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the sullen stillness of that moomfol chamber : no sigli^ no sob of 
returning life. He watched on in agony. He pictured her in the 
gaiety of girlhood as he had first seen her; he recalled every 
scene of the past ; the echo of her piercing cry, '' Hubert^ forgive 
me;^' her heart-rending entreaty^ ''Reproach me if you will, 
but oh ! forgive me I '* rang in his ears. He had not forgiven 
her. 

And now ! 

Was she for ever past hearing the words of love and forgive- 
ness ? A pang of pain shot through him ; he clenched his hands 
to stifle the groan that would have burst from him ; he passion- 
ately kissed the pale white brow as though he could thus bring 
the warm blood coursing back through her veins. In vain. She 
lay lifeless, motionless as before. 

And still he watched on. 

Below, Berta was in a fever of anxiety. She had been twice to 
the door and had looked in, but the second time her father's 
attitude of despair had gone to her heart. Even she would not 
disturb the sanctity of his grief. She opened the door no more, 
but she went up continually to listen for some sounds of comfort. 
She was at last turning away, heartsick at the unbroken silence 
within, when she felt a pull at her dress. She thought it had 
caught in something, and stooped to disengage it. In a moment 
an arm was thrown round her neck, a child's arm. 

" Beatrice ! darling, is it you ? " Berta whispered. 

She raised the little girl, and carried her downstairs. Tears 
were streaming from the child's eyes, though she made no sound. 
They fell like a shower of rain, and Berta felt that the little 
hands and frock were wet with them. 

'' How long have you been there, little one ? " 

'' Ever since," and she pointed upwards. 

She had, indeed, followed when Cecilia was carried upstairs ; 
though she durst not go into the room, she was sure they would 
not let her stay there, so she had crouched down in the little 
dark recess, where, so long as the door was open, she could 
hear everything. No one had noticed her, no one had thought of 
her. Sir Horace, who would have been anxious about her, had 
been told that she was at Colonel Wardour's, and he thought 
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Berta, though in sorrow, was keeping her, as she often did. So 
there the child sat, watching for some token of Ufe from within the 
melancholy room till the poor little remorseful heart could bear 
its burden no longer, and then she had tremblingly pulled Berta^s 
dress in her longing for sympathy. 

^^ Poor little Princess ! '^ said Berta, kissing her. 

" You must not kiss me,^' the child answered sadly ; " never 
again, and I must not call you my fairy any more.'^ 

'' Why not, darling."' 

'^ No, nor yet darling. It was I who did it,'" she whispered in 
a choking voice. '^ I have killed her. Tou must never love me 
any more.'" 

" My poor little Princess, do not be so unhappy. She is not 
killed."' 

Berta was folding her in her arms, but Beatrice shrunk in 
pain. 

'^ Are you hurt, too, darling ? "" asked Berta tenderly. 

'^ Only my arm a little. It is not bad. I did not mind when I 
was listening ; it is only a little."' 

She shrunk back, and covered it with her frock. 

Berta examined it, found it sprained, and showed it to the 
doctor, who had come in. It was bound up, and, after a good deal 
of soothing and coaxing, Berta persuaded her little Princess to sit 
on the sofa by her, and have some tea and dinner together, and 
then took her home. The fragile little frame had received a 
severe shock, both physical and mental. Berta would not leave 
her tiU she saw her sleeping quietly, with Sir Horace beside her. 
Then she arranged a little bouquet of flowers, and put it by her 
side for her to see directly she should wake, and went back to her 
own sad watching. 

It was midnight. The lamp shed a subdued light through 
the room. Cecilia lay motionless and pallid as ever; Hubert 
alone by her bedside. He would not allow any one, not even 
Berta, to be with him. The doctor had been more and more 
anxious at each visit. Hope was almost gone. If Cecilia should 
recover consciousness for a few moments, there must be no 
witness to the parting, which would be for ever. 

And so he watched on, the pale light gleaming on him as he 
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bnng over her in breathless suspense^ he aknost as still and 
motionless as her he watched. 

Was it fancy ? He thought he heard a faint sigh. 

He strained every nerve to Usten. 

All was stilly stilL Yet he was sore he had heard it. 

He held his breath. 

Yes^ Heaven be praised ! Another ! He was certain now. She 
was alive. 

Oh ! for some other token ! 

Her eyes gently opened. He stooped down and kissed her. 
But before he raised his head they had closed wearily again. 
She was not yet half conscious. 

He moistened her lips with a restorative prescribed by the 
doctor. 

Again all was stilly more solemnly still it seemed than before. 

Hubert trembled. 

Was this to be all ? This, the only sign of life before death 
should sever them ? 

He waited, he watched. It seemed an eternity. 

Her eyes opened again. She knew him, for a faint smile 
passed over her lips. How his heart thrilled ! Her eyes were 
fixed on him. He moved a little ; they followed him. She tried 
to speak. 

He bent his ear to her lips. 

"Your arm," she whispered, faintly. 

He put his arm under her and raised her head, so that it 
rested on his shoulder. 

She was conscious now. She felt that even death would be 
sweet if it came thus. 

Presently she said in a faint voice, " Hubert, dearest Hubert, 
I feel as if I were dying. Will you not forgive me ? '^ 

'^ Bather, do you forgive me,'' he answered, in a broken 
voice. 

''No; I was the wrong one. Forgive. I want you to say 
it.'' 

'' Indeed, I forgive you, my own sweet one, I never loved 
you as I do now. Do not leave me desolate, my own, my darling 
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" It will be very hard to go," she whiBpered, " I am so very 
liappy." 

Her eyes closed again ; he felt her growing heavier. Gently 
he laid the loved head on the pillow. WaB it death ? 

With a heating heart he smnmoned Berta and the norse ; bat 
his tongue refased to ask the qaration which throbbed in every 
pnlse of his heart. 

Morning dawned and found him watching still ; bat not now 
a lifeless form. The coverlid moved gently ap and down. Cecilia 
was asleep, her breathings as r^nlar and as gentle as those of 
a ohild. 




CHAPTER XXVn. 

" Grandpapa^ did you ever kill any one ? '^ asked Beatrice from 
among the sofa cushions. 

Sir Horace started. 

^^ No, little one ; what makes you ask such a question ? ^' 

'^ Then you do not know how it feels. Oh ! it feels so bad. I 
wish I did not.'^ 

" You ! Uttle Bee ! '' (putting his arm fondly round her) ^^ What 
do you know of such things ? '^ 

" A great deal. Oh ! I wish I did not. If you were not blind, 
grandpapa (the words came fast and low), you would have seen it. 
I went too close to the horses, and Mrs. Wardour ran to help 
me, and that is how she got killed. So — so — ^it was my fault.'' 
And she gave two great sobs. 

But, my darling, Mrs. Wardour is not killed.*' 
Not yet ; but, grandpapa, the nurse said she would die ; she 
could not get well. Then I shall be like Cain. I suppose my 
arm will be the mark." 

" What mark, dear ? " 

^' Like Cain's mark that was put on him. My arm that I shall 
not be able to use will be my mark. I should not mind that so 
much because that is only my punishment, but my heart feels so 
ill. Oh dear ! what shaU I do ! " 

Sir Horace felt the little form quivering all over. He pressed 
her closely to him and tried to comfort her. But anxious thoughts 
were still too busy. 

''Will they put me in prison? " 

'' Certainly not, my little one." 

'' But they do put people in prison who kill other people by 
accident, for Blise told me so one day, and she said she knew a 
man who had been in prison^ only they found out he had not 
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really killed tlie other man, and they let him out. So you see 
they do ; and I should be obliged to say I did it. And, grand- 
papa, I want to ask you something, but I can^t say it out 
loud.^^ 

She pulled his head down to her lips, and in a hardly audible 
whisper asked : 

" Do they ever hang little girls, grandpapa ? '* 

" Heaven forbid, my little one. But do not fret ; Mrs. War- 
dour will get better. We will send and see how she is,^^ 

But no good news came from any messengers sent that evening, 
nor did Berta bring any when she called to wish Beatrice good- 
night, and to bid her sleep well and hope for the morning. 

Beatrice said she would try, but in her heart she knew she 
should try in vain. 

They do not know how unhappy I am,'^ she said to herself. 

They will all get happy again some day ; but I shall not. I 
shall never laugh or sing any more; no, not if I live to be quite, 
quite old, and to be blind like grandpapa, and all my hair grey 
like Betty, the bathing- woman. It will be a very long time never 
to sing or to laugh, but oh ! I could not, and nobody will think 
how miserable I am when they are all happy.^^ 

She heaved a long sigh. 

There was little rest for her that night. The pain of her arm 
was great : that of her overwrought feelings still greater. She 
turned and tossed about. And, if she did fall asleep, it was a 
troubled sleep, in which she sobbed till her faithful bonne, Blise, 
was quite distressed, and from which she woke up, starting in 
alarm. Never was daylight more welcome than when at last it 
came, and with it permission to leave o£E trying to sleep. 

Beatrice's little white feet were padding tremulously about her 
nursery, she being only just out of bed when Berta ran up the 
stairs with good tidings. 

'^ My brave little Princess ! I have good news for you. No 
more unhappiness. Mother is much better, and sends you a great 
many kisses, and wants to see you, and bids me tell you so, and 
she wants to hear how you are.'^ 

Beatrice sobbed and laughed, and laughed and sobbed. The 
pleasurable excitement was as great as the painful had been. 

m2 
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Every one was so kind to her that the tears rose to her bright 
eyes at least a dozen times that day ; especially, when to crown all 
her happiness. Colonel Wardonr spent more than an hour alone 
with her in the afternoon, doing nothing bnt amusing her. This 
was indeed delightful. 

Every one was rejoiced to hear the childish laugh ringing 
again merrily as before. But this was not till after a whole 
fldod of penitence and endearing entreaties for forgiveness had 
been poured forth to Mrs. Wardour. 

Berta envied the elasticity of child-nature. If Lionel could 
shake o£E care as easily, how happy she would be ! But no ! he 
could not. It seemed that he was right when he said that 
idleness was no rest ; that it only gave him leisure to think how 
much he had yet to do. It was fortunate that he was not at any 
of the German baths, or his promise to Berta would have been 
endangered by the vapid life of so-called rest. At Bognor there 
was no such temptation; it would probably have hurled itself 
into the sea at the name of a gaming-table. Pitch and toss was 
the only sort of gambling it authorized, and even that slunk out 
of sight into the more hidden comers. 

'^ I wish to goodness we were back at home again, pet,^^ said 
he, lounging lazily in an easy chair. '^ It is awfully dull here. I 
declare I have watched this bit of sea for the last twenty minutes 
and have seen not one sail; nothing but this deep, dark, 
monotonous blue.'^ 

'^ It is particularly quiet to-day. Shall we go out on the sands, 
or to the library and look for a book ? '^ 

" We may look, but we shall not find. When did you get a 
book that you want from a library? There are never any but the 
stupid books in ; and it is too warm on the sands.'^ 

'' What shall we do then ? '' 

" I do not know.'' (Yawning.) 

'' Shall I read one of the books we brought to you ? '* 

'^ Or shall we go out for a row, pet ? '' 

'^ If you like. I have nothing to do but to amuse you and to 
enjoy our holiday.'' 

"You are a good, contented little tlung, Berta. You have 
never said one cross word all this time, and I have been irritable 
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and impatient, and have deprived you of the holiday we were to 
have had in Switzerland. You are much better than I am. I 
cannot rest here. I must have excitement of some kind. I must 
go back to London.^' 

^^Not yet, dearest Lionel. Let us try some gayer place by the 
sea. Mamma is getting better, and I shall not be uneasy about her. 
There is no one in London now, and nothing for you to do surely, 
is there ?'^ 

'^ Nothing, pet? When I left my table was covered with briefs, 
loose sheets of manuscript in my drawers, and my scheme for the 
reform of the Criminal Law all in the rough." 

'^ Still, dearest Lionel,^' she pleaded, '' do try and stay away one 
more week. You know what the doctor said, and, indeed, your 
health is very precious." * 

'^ That is the thing, darling," he said gently. '' I feel as if my 
brain would not stand work much longer, and it is the thought of 
leaving you to unravel my embarrassed affairs, leaving the property 
encumbered that you ought to enjoy, which is wearing me out.^' 

Berta felt choking, but she would not say or do anything to 
excite him more. 

'* If that is all that worries you, pray put it on one side. If 
you will only push it all away you will soon be stronger, and then 
you will be able to clear off all these embarrassments, and 
we shall be free and happy. But here comes Cousin Jane from 
her morning walk ; perhaps she will have some news to amuse 
you with." 

" Not likely. Cousin Jane returning probably from a visit to 
her new friends is the last person to whom I should go for anything 
exciting. A crotchety old man and his volatile Uttle grandchild 
are not likely to have told her any very interesting news.^^ 

^' But Cousin Jane does look wonderfully excited. I shall go 
and see what about .'^ 

She went to meet Mis^ Amherst and brought her in. 

*' Good morning, cousin," began Lionel, making an effort to 
seem cheerful. " It was cruel of you to desert us at breakfast. 
We were not a bit later than ten, and yet you were off in quest of 
adventures, leaving us to play Darby and Joan, and forestalling 
us in all the news of this gay watering place.^ 
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Though he tried to speak gaily. Cousin Jane was pained by 
his weary look, just as she often now was pained by the extreme 
irritability of his temper, so unlike that of the Lionel of former 
days. The seaside visit, to which she had looked forward with 
delight, for which she had waited in all the dust and glare of 
summer in London, had been very much of a disappointment. 
More than a disappointment, for she looked on Lionel's irritability 
and craving for excitement with fear, as omens of serious illness. 
It was not until she came to be his and Berta's guest in these 
seaside lodgings that she had at all realized how thoroughly 
worried and overworked he was. From the first night of her 
arrival she had rejoiced that she had given up her pictures, and 
had hardly cast a regretful thought after them. 

'^ I have found something pleasant,'' she said, cheerily. 

*' And have enjoyed your morning walk, I hope," said Berta. 
'' How was my mother ? " 

''She is much better; I have had a delightful stroU on the 
sands with your father, and a long talk with Sir Horace. And 
I have a note, dear, for you, which I must not forget. Where 
is it ? " Cousin Jane felt in her pocket, got very red, fumbled 
again, and at last brought out a thick envelope. '' Ah ! here it 
is. And now I must go and take ofE my things ; it is very warm 
out to-day." 

She was gone before Berta had broken the seal on the letter. 

'' What can be in this large, thick envelope, Lionel ? " 

''Notices of some circus coming into the town, and half a 
dozen begging circulars from as many charities, most likely," 

She opened it, turned pale, and exclaimed, " Oh ! Lionel, what 
can this mean ? " 

He thought she was going to faint, and started up to support 
her. " What is the matter, pet ? " 

But he, too, was startled when he saw bank notes fall from her 
hand upon the table. 

" What is the meaning of it ? Where do they come from ? " 

" I do not know," she said, half gasping. " Who can have 
sent it ? Do you know the writing, Lionel ? " 

He took up the envelope, looked at the address, but ^ew no 
more of the tremulous characters than she did. 
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Eleven thousand pounds in bank notes ! Who could have 
sent it f 

Enough to relieve them from all embarrassments. But Berta 
did not at first realize this. She felt quite dizzy, more inclined 
to ciy than to laugh. It was some minutes before she could 
move from the chair into which she had sunk, or could speak. 
When she had recovered herself she said, " I will go and find 
Cousin Jane. She may know something about it.'' 

Nature never intended Miss Amherst for a hypocrite ; in less 
than five minutes Berta had found her out. She was obliged to 
•confess all, even the sale of the highly-prized Claude. 

'^ You are too kind and good to us, dear Cousin Jane," said 
Berta, kissing her with tearful eyes. '^ You should not have 
sacrificed your greatest treasures for us." 

" I liked to do so, dear." 

'^ And all I can do for you is to give you my grateful love," 
sighed Berta. 

''Leave out the gratitude, dear, and you give me what is 
beyond price: your love is dearer to me than anything in the 
world. But I do want you to do something for me." 

'' What ? do tell me. I shall be so pleased and proud to do 
anything for you." 

''Then bring back the colour to these pale cheeks, and the 
pretty smiles to these dear lips." 

" If I can. But now, come down and tell Lionel yourself." 

"I would rather you went first and told him," said Miss 
Amherst, who had an idea that most men receive a kindness very 
ungraciously. 

" No, no j you mibst come." 

Berta prevailed. 

''Here is the culprit, Lionel," she said, in a gay voice, as 
she ushered reluctant Cousin Jane into the room. "Here she 
is. I have dragged her confession from her. What do you 
think f She has sold her pictures, even dear old Claude ; 
naughty, generous Cousin Jane ! " 

Berta stopped, startled to see how annoyed Lionel looked. 

" I will not touch the money," he said, angrily, pushing the 
notes impatiently away. " Not one farthing of it. Cousin Jane." 
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Poor Miss Amherst I She was right. Men are very nngra- 
cioos animals. But she ventured a mild remonstrance. 

" But, Lionel, it is for Berta.^' 

" And Berta shall not, either. Pack it all up, Berta, and send 
it off to Cousin Janets banker at once. I will not have yon keep 
a penny of it. So absurd. Cousin Jane, to sell your pictures I 
But I will not be under an obligation to any one, I can tell you, 
nor shall Berta.^' 

Berta stood still, confused, pained, humbled. She looked at 
Lionel, then at Cousin Jane, then at the unfortunate notes. 

'^Take them away, Berta, cannot you?^' he said, still more 
mperioudy. 

'' But, Lionel, indeed you must listen to me,'' said his crest- 
fallen cousin. " It is not kind of you to refuse me the pleasure 
of helping you.'* 

'' I do not want to be helped by any one,'' was the answer, in 
a haughty tone. '^ And to sell your pictures ! So improper ! I 
should have thought. Cousin Jane, you had too much pride to 
proclaim to your servants and every one that you wanted money. 
If you have not, I have. I will not come inside the house to see 
the bare walls. Every penny Berta or I touched of that money 
would sting me like a scorpion." 

Miss Amherst was deeply wounded. She had done all she 
could to make her present in a manner so delicate as not to wound 
the most sensitive nature : she had wished that all sense of obli- 
gation should be banished. She looked despondently out of the 
window by which she was sitting, far out over the sea, and won- 
dered whether every one was as clumsy as herself in doing a 
kindness. Berta felt for her. She knew how she would herself 
feel at being thus repulsed. She went up to Lionel, who was 
passing to and fro in great excitement, and laid her hand gently 
on his arm. 

" Dearest Lionel, do not talk so to Cousin Jane. She does not 
deserve it of us. It pains her." 

" I will not be under an obligation to anybody, Berta, nor shall 
you. Every feeling of pride forbids it. Indeed, I wonder that you 
have not too much pride for it yourself." 

^* I think it much worse to wound Cousin Jane's feelings by 
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speaking so roughly to her. It is unmanly of you, Lionel. Ee- 
member she has no one left to take her part in anything. She 
is all alone.^^ 

Berta^s words partially recalled him to himself*. He went and 
stood at the window by Miss Amherst. 

'' I did not mean to wound you. Cousin Jane.*' 

Berta wheeled up an easy chair, into which she gently pushed 
him. 

" Then sit down, Lionel, and listen quietly to what Cousin Jane 
has to say.'* 

'' I do not wish you to feel under any obligation to me,'* said 
Miss Amherst. ''Rose Hill is very dear to me. I am, like 
you, impatient to see it clear from all these mortgages, for 
which neither of us is to blame; and bound up as my life 
has been with it for many years, I think I have a right to 
help in the work of freeing it if I choose. Your health 
is bad; our dear little Berta has long been looking pale and 
thin, and I believe the best thing for you both would be to go 
to Rose Hill. Bognor is doing you no good ; you have nothing 
to interest you. Your tenants* lease has nearly expired, and I am 
very anxious to see you both there to look after the interests of 
your property yourselves. As to the pictures, they would have 
been yours some day ; and you have so many at Rose HiU that I 
have always thought it would be best for you to sell them. Then 
why should I not anticipate the sale ? ** 

'' It is a reproach to me,*' he said, bitterly. 

'' Not a reproach, Lionel. It is not kind to think so. There 
can be no reproach to you, for you are not to blame ; and our 
interests ought to be too much one for either of us to think an 
obligation possible.** 

She paused. As he made no reply she went to the table, col- 
lected the scattered notes, and put them again into Berta*s hand. 

'' God give you happiness in your own home, precious one,** she 
whispered. 

She was leaving the room when Lionel sprang forward, and 
stood between her and the door. 

" Come back. Cousin Jane. I have listened to you, now you 
must hear me, and forgive my roughness and irritability if you 
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can. You womon aro always far too good to us men ; and you 
will think so when you hear all/' 

He told her of his heavy loss at play^ of the long nights of work 
which this added debt had cost him^ of all the mental wear and 
tear and worry of feelings that his health was failing, and that he 
should, if he died, leave Berta in embarrassed circumstances. 

"Can you forgive my ungraciousness and ingratitude?^' he 
said, when he had ended the uncomfortable story. 

Of course she could, and did, and would not allow him to say 
a harsh word about himself. 

But how came you to know that I wanted such a large sum ?'' 
I did not think how much you wanted,'' Cousin Jane 
answered. " I sold the pictures, and whatever money they brought 
was yours. I never thought whether it were little or much. 
And now that it is enough, we can all be quite happy ; and you 
will use it, will you not f " 

''On one condition. That you take possession of your old 
rooms, and choose whatever pictures you like to ornament it." 

" Yes," said Berta, affectionately, '' that must be. Now, Cousin 
Jane, say yes." 

" With all my heart." 

''Let us have an early lunch, pet," said Lionel, "and then I 
will go to Loifdon by the mid-day train, and pay the money in 
to our account at the bank. It will not do to keep it here. I 
shall be home for dinner, and you and Cousin Jane will have a 
nice holiday while I am gone." 

Berta rang and ordered lunch. 

" Now, Cousin Jane," she said, " you must come again to con- 
fession whilst we are waiting, and give a full and true account 
of how it was that you sent away your pictures so slyly." 

Which Cousin Jane did to the best of her ability ; but even 
she only knew half the story of the eleven thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

When Miss Amlierst liad gone out for her early walk, she had 
found Sir Horace and Beatrice already on the sands ; the little 
girl guiding her grandfather proved to be his only attendant. 

"We came out on purpose to see you, Miss Amherst,'^ he 
said, as she came up ; '^ Kirkston's clerk came down yesterday 
evening with the result of the sale. Will you come back with us 
for your packet ? I have it at home." 

Miss Amherst was delighted to have the opportunity of getting 
it so privately. 

" Eight thousand he says your pictures went for." 

Miss Amherst was amazed. 

''I had no idea they were so valuable,^' she said. ''How 
much I thank you for your kind help. Sir Horace. I should 
have been quite content to have let them go for less than half 
that sum.^^ 

'' No doubt. It is always best for ladies to consult us wicked, 
worldly men, when they have to enter upon matters of business.^^ 

They went to Sir Horace^s house. He handed the packet of 
notes to Miss Amherst, and begged her to count them. This 
done, she said, ''Now, will you do me another favour ? I want 
to make a little present to Berta out of all this money ; will you 
direct an envelope for me, that I may have the amusement of 
puzzling her about who it is from ?" 

"With pleasure, if you will give me an envelope, and just guide 
my hand to the place where the address should begin.'^ 

" I thought as much,'' he said to himself. He knew as well as 
though he could have seen her put them into the envelope that 
all the notes were there ; that the " little '' present included the 
whole eight thousand pounds, and he enjoyed his own kind 
artifice as much as she did hers. Partly through inquiries which 
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his solicitor made for him^ partly from the friend who had seen 
Lionel on that fatal evening at the gaming table^ Sir Horace 
had formed a very {sir idea of Lionel's embarrassments. He had^ 
therefore, simply drawn a cheque for something beyond the 
supposed amount, had requested the picture dealer to get it 
cashed and send his clerk down with the balance after all charges 
were deducted, when he would himself give it over to Miss 
Amherst and procure a receipt from her. Accordingly, the clerk 
had arrived on the preceding evening, and nothing now remained 
for Miss Amherst to do but to sign the receipt and spend the 
money as she chose. Sir Horace doubted whether it would do 
much good, though he was ready to hope it might. As regarded 
himself, his wealth was immense ; he had often spent as large 
sums on a fancy before ; Beatrice would have an ample fortune, 
and he saw no reason why he should not gratify himself and a 
kind friend if he liked. Besides, for Mrs. Amherst he would do 
anything in the world. She had won his heart as completely as 
she had won Beatrice's. 

Berta and Miss Amherst spent the rest of the day with Colonel 
and Mrs. Wardour, whom Berta insisted upon telling of Cousin 
Jane's generosity. They only returned home just in time to greet 
Lionel, who came back from London, tired certainly, but in better 
spirits than he had been for some time. 

*' Did you go to the doctor's, Lionel ? " asked Berta in the even- 
ing. 

'^ Yes, and just caught him." 

" What did he say ? " 

'^ The old story. Complete change of scene and perfect rest 
absolutely necessary." 

^' Then you will take both, for Berta's sake," said Miss Amherst, 
'' will you not ? " 

'^ K I do I must throw up my profession. He suggests a 
winter abroad. I cannot go abroad unless I quit the bar. I 
should only worry Berta to death otherwise, and make her and 
myself miserable." 

''Give it up." 

The restless, troubled look, came over him again. He could not 
bear to let go a straw that might help him up the ladder of fame. 
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Berta knew what was passing in his mind. 

'^ Yes, give it up, Lionel," she said. '' Get strong and well, ready 
to stand for Quintbridge at the next election. You say there is 
sure to be one next year, and you wiU have such good interest if 
you only go down and show yourself, and renew old ties. You 
know your own theory is, that a man should concentrate all his 
energies in one direction to be really successful. Throw aside 
law then for legislation." 

Wily Berta ! 

A certainty for an uncertainty ! " he answered, but he snuled. 
I have some other news, pet, a propos of this, which you and 
Cousin Jane will be pleased to hear. I met Ward at the club. 
He is getting tired of the country, says it is dull. We had an 
hour^s talk, and I have agreed to take Bose Hill oft his hands in 
March, and cancel the remainder of the lease." 

'^ The best news of all, Lionel, is it not. Cousin Jane ? Now we 
may leave the rest to arrange itself. All will go well." 

'^ Here comes the postman," said Lionel, turning the conver- 
sation. ''Well, we have had our share of news for to-day; he can 
hardly bring anything exciting now." 

'' A letter for you. Cousin Jane," said Berta, coming back from 
her inspection of the letter-box. " Prom Kibte Cotton." 

'' I am very glad. Kate's letters are always amusing. I only 
wish she wrote a better hand." 

Shall I read it to you ? " asked Berta. 

Do dear ; I never can make out half she says at a first reading. 
Now, Lionel, no interrupting remarks." 

'' Honour bright." 

Berta read: 

" ' My Deab Miss Amherst, — It is a long time since I wrote, 
for we have been leading such a jolly life, out of doors all day; 
there has been no time for letter-writing. Besides, have not I 
told you over and over again of our doings? so that, if you 
wanted to know about me, you need only have picked out the first 
old letter that came to hand, and it would have been aU the same 
aa a new one. 

'^ ' But I have some news now. You know I told you I would 
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never marry unless I married a Colonial (Tovemor^ or some other 
such big- wig. Well ! I am engaged 1 And to sucli a charming 
man ! To Sir Henry Hinton, Baronet, future Member of Council, 
present Lieutenant Governor of some place in India, that I do not 
know how to spell, and et ceteras without limit. He is tall, 
and fair, and handsome; very grave, but with the merriest 
little bit of twinkle in his eye, and smile at the comer of his 
mouth, that you can fancy, even when he looks gravest. And so, 
so clever. 

It seems so, to be caught by a colonial girl,'' said Lionel. 
Don't be so rude, Lionel ; I am sure E^ate is a very nice girl," 
said Berta, standing up, womanlike, for her sex. 

" Well, go on I let us hear all about this Adonis." 

'' ^ He says I shall be quite a little queen, and shall have natives 
salaaming me on all sides, and native princes to entertain, and that 
I shall have to give balls and parties, and be delightfully gay. 
Won't it be fine ? Oh, dear Miss Amherst, how I should like you 
to be there ! But the best of it is that he brought with him (oh ! 
I forgot to say that he came here from India for his health) the 
dearest little girl in the world, his half-sister, an orphan ; of course 
she is years younger than him, only about twenty, even less. She 
has large soft blue eyes, and golden hair, and is the most loving 
little thing in the world. She is too nice, and so simple in her 
tastes ; she does not like large parties, and does not care a bit 
for the splendour of her brother's house, and says she likes our 
homely life better. So she and I are going to change. She will 
stay with Frank, and I shall go back to India with Harry. Is not 
it a good place ? We all like it so much, and she and Frank are 
desperately in love, and so are Harry and I. Of course I am, 
because I never reaUy cared for any one before.' " 

'' Bravo, Kate ! " exclaimed Lionel. 

'' Be quiet, Lionel ; you interrupt at all the best parts." 

'^ ' Aime6 says—' " 
MUk and water name," muttered Lionel. 
' No one is like Frank, and she thinks him handsomer than 
Harry, which I don't, though he is a dear, good fellow, and very 
good-looking, I allow. Frank says Aim^e has an expression like 
Mrs. Amherst, perhaps she has. Tell Mrs. Amherst about us ; I 
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know she will be pleased to hear ; and will you tell Mr. Amherst 
that colonial life is not a mistake at all. 

. '' Not when girls fish for baronets and catch them,*' muttered 
Lionel again. 

'' ' We are to be married on the 5th of September, and Prank 
and Aimee the same day. Who do you think will marry us ? 
Actually, Mr. Arden, He is out here, working ever so hard among 
the colonists, and convicts, and gold-diggers, and everybody. 
You would not know him. It makes me quite sad to see him, he 
looks so thin and overworked. But he is always so kind, and 
whenever he is near us he always comes to see us ; but he goes 
about a great deal, doing good to everybody. He will never go 
back to England, he says. 

'^ ^ Harry wants me to go out riding, so I must leave off. I will 
write by the next mail, and send you our address then. I will 
make Harry write it. How proud I shall be when I get my first 
letter directed Lady Hinton. 

" Lideed you will. Miss Vanity,'* from Lionel. 

'' ' How pleased dear old mother will be, too ! Harry is calling 

me again. Good-bye. 

" ' Your most affectionate, 

'' ' Kate.' " 

" This is a day of good news," exclaimed Miss Amherst. '^ I 
am very glad." 

'^ So am I," said Berta, *'are not you, Lionel ? Kate was always 
a kind-hearted girl, and she will enjoy making people happy 
around her, and seeing them all gay. I am very glad for her; 
are not you, Lionel ? " 

" I have hardly heard the letter, pet, except here and there. 
She seems to have managed to make a good match, and to be 
very much elated about it. I always thought her a vain girl." 

^' Oh, Lionel ! " from Miss Amherst. 

'' A pretty, empty-headed girl ; pleasant enough to talk to, 
but a mere butterfly." 

''For shame, Lionel, you are too hard on her," said Berta. 
'' You are tired and cynical. Come, Cousin Jane, let us leave him 
to himself. It is past ten o'clock, and time for early risers like 
you to go to bed.^ 
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Miss Amherst accidentally left Kate's letter on the table. 
Lionel took it np, and read the part in which she spoke of Sir 
Heniy Hinton's grandeor. 

" Confonnd the fellow I " 

Ho tossed down the letter otmtemptooosly. 

" As for yon, my lady, depend on it before yon come to England 
Berta shall be in a position to take precedence of yon." 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

Cecilia recovered rapidly; for joy, the great reviver, had come 
to her aid. 

''Are you quite happy now, darling Cecil ? '' asked Hubert, as 
he hung fondly over the sofa where she was resting after a drive. 

The sparkling eyes which looked up at him confidingly said, even 
more plainly than her words, '^ Happier than ever I was,^' that her 
heart was now completely at rest ; restiug in his love. 

And Hubert ? was he happy ? Yes ; with that deep, satisfying 
happiness which only those who have forgiven a great injury, and 
have loved on through all, can know. A new life had dawned on 
him ; his love was now like the love of his youth. The memory 
of past sorrow was not now like a thundercloud darkening his Uf e ; 
it was but the shadow intensifying the light of the present. 

The party at Bognor was breaking up. Berta and Lionel were 
gone to the Continent, to remain there until the spring or early 
summer. He had given up his profession, and was building up 
his health preparatory to a public career in Parliament. A disso- 
lution would be inevitable before a year had passed, so all the 
quidnuncs said. Lionel therefore proposed that he and Berta 
should come to Eose Hill with the beginning of fine, warm 
weather, and make themselves popular in Quintbridge and the 
neighbourhood. Lionel left Bognor full of hope and good spirits, 
and Berta's gaiety always rose with his. 

" I feel quite young again," said Cousin Jane, '^ in the prospect 
of so much employment. I shall be as busy as a bee all the 
winter, getting ready to move from my little house ; and directly 
the painters and paperers are out of the way, I shall go down to 
Rose Hill to be ready to receive you." 

''Do not move, then, till the smell of paint is quite gone," was 
Berta's sage reply, '' or we may have to hurry home and nurse 
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you, and begin our duties with beef -tea and barley-water, instead 
of with jellies and ices/' 

''Do not be uneasy. I shall not test your powers as an 
inyalid's housekeeper for some time to come, I hope. I should 
like your first hospitalities as mistress of Rose Hill to be* paid to 
Sir Horace and little Beatrice.'' 

'' So should I, Lionel ; they must be our first visitors. Go and 
inyite them, dear cousin, this very morning, as soon as we are 
gone. Will you ? And tell me what they say when you write. 
Only make them promise to come. It will amuse you. For 
of course you will be dreadfully out of spirits when you lose 
me/' she said saucily, as the appearance of the fly that was to take 
the travellers to the railway station made Cousin Jane rather 
doleful. 

So Lionel and Berta went off, not to come back for months, 
and Miss Amherst followed Berta's advice. The house was very 
dull without them. 

She pressed Sir Horace to promise a visit to Eose Hill. But 
he only shook his head. He was going on a longer journey 
before the spring, he said. 

'' I have one chance of sight, but the doctor tells me it is a 
great risk. I am an old man to try it. Yet sight is very 
precious. I yearn to see my little Beatrice, if it should be but for 
a moment. Poor Horace's child." 

''Men as old have gone through the same safely," was Miss 
Amherst's consoling reply. " When you are convalescent, nothing 
will be better for you than quiet and country air." 

" Blind or seeing, I will certainly come, my dear friend, for the 
pleasure of being with you. But I am not sanguine. Age and 
sorrow have brought me down very much, and I should almost be 
content to remain as I am but for the craving to see the child.'^ 

Miss Amherst stood talking to him and trying to cheer him^ 
and left him more hopeful. 

The operation was not to take place till their return to London 
in about a month's time. Meanwhile, he was the centre of 
the little circle. Colonel WarSour walked with him, Cecilia sung 
to him. Miss Amherst sympathized with him in his dull moods, 
and conjured them away. As for Beatrice, she was so overjoyed at 
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the bare idea that grandpapa might be able to see, that the 
suggestion grew quickly with her into a certainty. She danced, 
she sang, she made hundreds of Httle plans, and the whole house 
rang with her childish glee. Colonel Wardoup and she were 
immense friends, and to him she chattered incessantly. 

^'Elise says that grandpapa means greatpapa, so I shall call 
you little papa,'' she whispered, scrambling up on the arm of the 
sofa that she might reach his ear. '^ Don't that sound funny, 
because you are such a big man? Shall I call you 'little 
papa'?" 

'' I do not know (pretending to look grave) . You know you are 
the princess, and Mrs. Wardour is the queen ; but I am only a 
common robber." 

''Now don't!" 

She put her hand before his lips. 

" Tou are not a common robber. I have told you so ever so 
many times. You have grown good, and so I shall call you ' little 
papa,' and the queen 'little mamma.' Oh! I do love her so 
dearly ! " darting to Cecilia, and throwing her arms round 
her. 

And Beatrice kept to these names, which, strangely (as Miss 
Amherst thought), pleased instead of paining him. 

*^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^0 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^* ^^ 

A November day. Not foggy, as much maligned November 
days are said to be. Cloudy, rather than sunny ; a soft, clear 
atmosphere, making every object peculiarly distinct. Unlike the 
bright, clear days of spring, which exhilarate the happy, but 
almost seem to mock the sad; these soft, clear autumn days, 
bring to the weary balm, to the anxious, tranquil hope. 

In Sir Horace Novarra's house was profound stillness. Cecilia 
Wardour and Miss Amherst were sitting in the same luxurious 
room in which Sir Horace had received the latter on the occasion 
of her first visit to see the pictures. Their faces wore an 
expression of mingled hope and anxiety. Beatrice was on 
Cecilia's lap, her head resting on Cecilia's shoulder; her heart 
throbbing perceptibly with nervous excitement. Cecilia caressed 
her tenderly. But not a word was spoken ; all were listening too 
painfully for a sound from the room above. 

N 2 
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Three doctors were there^ and so was Colonel Wardonr, who 
had promised Sir Horace that he would be present at the 
operation^ and who was to bring the news of its probable success 
or &alare to the anxious watchers below. 

Not a sound was to be heard but the beatings of their own 
hearts^ and the monotonous tickings of the clocks which seemingly 
strove to mark the flight which lagging time refused to make. 

•' When? " murmured Beatrice, in a hardly audible whisper. 

'' Soon, love,'' was the equally subdued reply. 

But Cecilia knew that it would not seem soon to any of them. 
Beatrice grew paler and paler, till every tinge of colour forsook 
her cheeks and lips. 

^' I must go to him,'' she sobbed at last, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer. 

She struggled to free herself. 

'^ Hush^ darling ! hush ! I hear something." 

Beatrice was still in a moment. They held their breath. 

Colonel Wardour's step ! 

The door opened. 

His face was grave, not mournful. 

'^ We do not know yet," he whispered to Miss Amherst. Then 
aloudj though in a subdued tone, '^ Sir Horace wants you all to 
come up." 

He took Beatrice in his arms. Cecilia and Miss Amherst 
followed. 

''Be calm," was Colonel Wardour's injunction. ''He can 
see." 

The room was darkened, not dark. Two of the doctors were 
gone; one was still there. Beatrice's pallor was all gone 
now. He could see. She had no fears then about anything. 
Her face was all smiles, the blush of joy was on her cheeks ; her 
little heart was one flutter of gladness. She put her rosy lips to 
Sir Horace's, " dear, dear grandpapa ! " 

" I must look at her doctor," he said, faintly, " Loosen the 
bandage for a moment." 

It was done. 

The old man gazed earnestly at the little grandchild whose 
hands were clasping his, whose large eyes were full of eager love. 
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His lips moved as if to speak. Bat his breathings became 
fainter — ^fainter — inaudible. 

The silence of death was in the room. 

The shock of joy had been too great for the weakened frame. 

His wish had been gratified. 

He had seen his grandchild. He had passed away in that last 
long look of satisfied love. 

Colonel Wardour gently unclasped the tiny fingers, and carried 
the unconscious little desolate one away. 

*' May I go in when he wakes/^ she whispered. '' Is he going 
to sleep ? ^^ 

'^ He will never wake again, my darling/' said Colonel Wardour, 
tenderly. '^ He will never open his eyes any more to look at his 
little Beatiice.^' 

A long wail broke from the child, which pierced every heart. 
Tears rained from her eyes. She could not be comforted. 

'^ I know he would open them again if you would let me go and 
kiss him," she persisted. '^ He always does everything I ask 
him.'' 

It was long before they could make her at all understand what 
death meant ; when at last Cecilia succeeded, the poor little girl 
stifled her sobs, saying, '* then he is in Heaven ; I must not cry 
now, for he will see always. But oh, grandpapa ! why, why did 
you leave me ? " 

And again a piercing wail of grief. 

At last worn out, she sobbed herself to sleep on Cecilia's 
shoulder. 

sic * * * He 3|c 

Sir Horace Novarra's will was read. It was of recent date. 
His old servants were handsomely provided for. He appointed 
Colonel and Mrs. Wardour sole guardians to Beatrice, requesting 
that, if not unpleasant to them, they would remove to his house. 
He particularly wished that she should be brought up in the 
home where everything was associated with himself, so that his 
memory might remain as long as possible fresh in her heart. 

Miss Amherst was deeply touched when the passage was read 
in which Sir Horace begged her acceptance of the pictures, which 
would be found packed in a particular room upstairs, as a token 
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of his admiration for her generous character, and of his affection 
and regard. 

All the remainder of his large fortune, with the exception of a 
legacy to each of his executors (his solicitor and Colonel Wardour), 
and a present of jewellery to Celicia, was left to his dear grand- 
child, and only relation, Beatrice. 

But Miss Amherst was fairly overcome, when, on unpacking the 

pictures, she found not only all her old treasures, even her Claude, 

but also some half-dozen gems from Sir Horace's own collection, 
and at the back of each her name, '^ Jane Amherst, from Horace 

Novarra,'' traced in his own^tremulous characters. 

Sir Horace had, indeed, known how to do a kind action nobly ; 
to be generous, without seeming to confer a favour. 

By degrees Beatrice's sHvery laugh was to be heard ringing 
through the house again. She did not forget her grandpapa in 
her happiness. One of her greatest '^ quiet pleasures '' was to 
weave a garland of choice flowers, and carry it to lay on his grave ; 
and her fairy tread was then even lighter than usual, as though 
she feared to disturb him. She always gathered some flower or 
blade of grass to bring home, and though not sad, was graver 
than usual for the rest of that day. 

'' Another little daughter to gladden us, dearest Hubert,'' said 
Cecilia. 

He was watching Beatrice, who was dancing to her tambourine 
in the garden. 

'' And won by your heroism, my dear, brave Cecil." 

" Not much heroism. I must own that ;ny only feeling was 
that her life was more precious than mine ; it was just a sort of 
don't-care feeling, nothing at all heroic." 

''You do not think your life of little value now, darling." 

'' No, indeed. Tou have taught me to put a higher value on 
myself. I shall be very selfish in future." 

" No, you will not. But your thought now must always be of 
me ; that for my sake you are never to go into danger." 

They were one now. It was a happy home, and a child's love 
had come to bless it. CecUia had won this for them. Hubert 
was compensated, so far as compensation could be made for the 
loss of Berta's childhood. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

May-day had come round again^ and Miss Amherst was 
standing on the terrace at Rose HUl, listening and watching. 

The electors of Quintbridge, had, almost to a man, sent a 
requisition to Mr. Amherst, requesting him to represent them in 
the next Parliament. The dissolution was expected almost 
immediately; Lionel and Berta had hurried back to England, 
and were to arrive at Rose Hill on this afternoon. All Quint- 
bridge was making hoKday to receive them, and triumphal arches 
were erected in all directions. Miss Amherst could hear the 
merry beUs pealing their welcome in the distance, and she was 
listening for the sound of the carriage wheels, which seemed long 
in coming. At last she hears it; nearer, nearer, and nearer. 
They are come ; driving up the avenue. Lionel, well and strong, 
standing up to thank his tenants and neighbours for their hearty 
welcome, trying to make his voice heard above the cheers of 
rejoicing. Berta, pretty and blushing, bowing her acknowledg- 
ments, and holding up for admiration her baby boy, who crows 
and laughs at the noise, which he seems to think great fun. 

Cousin Jane was half tears, half smiles, in the gladness of her 
greeting, when at length they reached the hall door, and hastened 
up the steps to her. It was a proud, happy day, for the old lady ; 
she hardly knew which to speak to first ; what to say. But so it 
happened that the last comer very soon took the largest share of 
her notice. Cousin Jane deserted Lionel and Berta, and was 
quite absorbed with Lionel junior. 

Lionel and Berta stood together at the window, watching the 
villagers who were assembling near a tent, in which a dinner was 
spread for them in honour of the occasion. 

'' Welcome home, my own pet ! ^' he said, drawing her closer to 
him. '* You will soon be entertaining greater people than these ; 
a queen among her courtiers dispensing hospitalities to the nobles 
of the land.'' 
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Berta sighed to herself as she thought how much more 
ambition was to him than to her. But she could not bear ever to 
damp his hopes. 

'' Our own dear house ! " she said, looking up at him with a 
bright smile. 

This was but the beginning of a prosperous career, which was 
before Lionel. A letter from Mr. Cleeve was waiting for him ; 
he joined that party, and made a successful debut in the next 
Parliament. Many of his apparently wildest schemes of ambition 
were realized. 

But while Berta was gracefully welcoming rank and fashion, 
wit and beauty at Bose Hill, her thoughts often wandered 
back to the day when she and Lionel first took possession of 
their house: and this hearty greeting of their neighboui-s and 
villagers was dearer tx) her heart than any other. 

It was dear to Lionel, too, but in a difEerent way. Amid the 
excitement of gratified ambition, he often recurred to it with 
joyful pride, as the day on which his fiirst dream was realized, 
the day on which he first really felt that his footing on the ladder 
of distinction was sure. 

As he became more and more absorbed in politics, more and 
more busy, requiidng more and more of Berta^s eflEorts and time 
in the many ways in which a politician's wife can further her 
husband's views, so did his path in life more and more diverge 
from that of Colonel Wardour. To Berta's disappointment, 
though no one but herself knew how acutely she felt it, she 
became very much separated from her parents. It was inevitable. 

Berta and her mother talked of it with tears in their eyes. 

''It is my fault, darling,'' said Mrs. Wardour. ''Another 
result of my early error." 

Berta would not allow this to be true. 

But she sighed in her heart to think how the sunlight of her 
life was clouded by unbridled ambition, as her father's had been 
by unbridled impulse. 

Was either game worth the playing ? 

THE END. 



